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anBOMMieafe 


. The “ Virginia Historical and Philosophical Socie¬ 
ty,” was organized on the 29th December, 1831, by a few gentle¬ 
men, who assembled in the hall of the house of delegates—adopted 

a constitution.-elected officers and appointed an orator to deliver the 

first anniversary address. A committee was also designated to pre¬ 
pare an address to the public, to explain the views of the society, and 
to invite the aid of men of intelligence and public spirit throughout 
the state. - This address accordingly appeared in October, 1832, and 
concluded by recommending public attention to the following par¬ 
ticulars cur items of information, desired by.the society, in order to 

promote its leading objects;—which several items or contributions, 
it was requested should be communicated to the librarian, for the use 
of the society—viz: 

1. All books, pamphlets, records, and, manuscripts, relative to the 

first settlement or subsequent history of this state; magazines, news. 

papers and other periodical publications, especially such as appeared 

before, or during the revolution; orations, sermons, discourses, es. 

says and speeches, written cur delivered in this state, and calculated 
to have a direct bearing on any important transaction or event 

2. Laws, journals cur proceedings of the Bouse of burgesses, . the 

general assembly, cur any state convention; also, copies of treaties 
and negotiations between this state, and any other state cur Indian 




4, The transactions of political <»r 
ents of the origin, and influence of i 



societies 





stato- 


or 




5. Statements of the origin, progress and present condition of the 
university,—.the colleges, academies and schools; and also of the lite¬ 

rary fond of the state, and the practical effect of the primary school 
system; historical sketches, and topographical descriptions of cities, 
counties unci towns. 
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6. Narratives of 1 the Indian tribes, their wars, battles and exploits; 
the nature of the original grants to the first settlers of this province; 
and ajso of their distinctive traits of character and peculiar customs. 

7. Biographical memoirs of the first settlers, the revolutionary 

patriots, or persons eminent in the councils of the country or in any 

of the learned professions, or distinguished for their beneficent acts 

*» 

and individual sacrifices for the public good. 

8. Communications and specimens relating to zoology or botany, 

9. Facts and essays, connecte with the geology of the state;— 

ancient 




fortifications, caverns, mountains, rivers 









; essays 

various arts and sciences—] 
ture; a statement of the effects of the different kinds of manure (viz. 
the vegetable, animal and mineral,) on the same or different soils. 

11. Communications on the mineralogy of the state; every de¬ 
scription of mineral specimens; viz. the different species of rocks, 

substances,T-eart s,—salts,—coal formations, and petrifac¬ 
tions. 

12. Essays on natural, mental or moral philosophy,—the philoso¬ 
phy of language,—the science of instruction; also on the state of 
morals,—the climate,—manufactures,—and commerce of any part 

state. 





In consequence, it is believed, of the fatal epidemic, which pre¬ 
vailed in the country, together with the alarming aspect of political 
affairs, the regular anniversary meeting in January last was thinly 

Presi¬ 






dent Cushin 
adjourned until the first 
was fully attended 


the address, the society 
This latter meeting 
new members were admit- 



opera. 


which will be found in this volume. Two manu¬ 
scripts only were among the donations—both of which have been 
deemed sufficiently valuable and interesting to deserve a place in 
this publication. The first, is an authentic narrative of Indian wars, 
and other occurrences on our western frontier, by the late Crib 
John Stuart, of Greenbrier, who was one of the actors in the prin- 
cipal scenes which he relates,—communicated, by his son Charles A. 











Stuart, Esq. of Augusta. The second, is the hitherto unpublished re- ■ 
cord of the trial of a female, in the year 1705, in Princess Anne coun¬ 
ty, for the crime of witchcraft,—an event in our state annals, which 
few have ever supposed to exist; and which furnishes a curious illus¬ 
tration of the sentiments and customs of our ancestors. This record, 
was presented by the late Archibald Taylor, Esq. of Gloucester,— 
and is regularly certified by the clerk of the court. 

Notwithstanding the value of these manuscripts, the standing 
committee to whose discretion the subject was confided, would have 
hesitated with such scanty materials, to usher forth a volume of col- 




too fayorable to be neglected. When it is considered too, that the 
greatest undertakings and the most successful enterprises have had 
their origin in humble beginnings, the friends of the society^ ought 

discouragement from this first effort,—even if it should fail to satisfy 
public expectation. Abounding as Virginia does, in resources and 
materials for historical and philosophical research—and containing 
within her limits so many men of Intelligence, education, and com¬ 
parative leisure,—it is only necessary that the public attention should 
be thoroughly awakened, in order to produce a general conviction of 

the usefulness of our society.and one united exertion to advance its 

objects. 
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Of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society y as amended at 
the adjourned anniversary meeting on the 4th Ikbmmry, 1833. 



ARTICLE I. 

This Society, shall be denominated “7%e Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society, 


, procure, and 




r er, pro 

, ana literary histo 
those sciences whic 
interests of our citizens. 



ARTICLE III 







The Officers of the Society to be elected annually, shall be a Pre- 
a First Vice President, a Second Vice President, a Record- 
ing Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, 
and a Standing Committee of nine members, including the Record¬ 
ing Secretary,—any five of whom shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 



ARTICLE 

Ten regular members shall constitute a quorum for the transac¬ 
tion of business at the anniversary meetings. 

ARTICLE VI. 

It shall be the duty of the President, or in Ms absence, of either 

of the Society; to re¬ 
in case an equal num- 
given in the affirmative and negative on any 
question, the presiding officer shall have a casting vote. 







The Recording Secretary shall have the custody of the constitu¬ 
tion, by .laws, records, and papers of the Society. He shall, by the 

direction of the President or Vice Presidents, give notice of the time 

all meetings of the Society; and as soon as the Society 
order at each of the regular meetings, he shall read the 
the preceding meeting, and shall keep an accurate record 
of all the orders and proceedings of the Society. He shall be ex- 
officio a member of the Standing Committee of the Society—shall 
attend the meetings thereof, and shall preserve a faithful record of 
their proceedings to be laid before the anniversary meetings. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The Corresponding* Secretary shall receive and preserve all letters 
and communications' of the Society; he shall attend all meetings, 





* 


and retd such letters and communication* as he may have received; 
he shall prepare all letters to be written, in the name of .the Society* 
which communications must receive the approbation of the Presi¬ 
dent. He shall keep true copies of all letters written in the name 
of the Society, and preserve the originals of all letters and commu¬ 
nications received. 








ARTICLE IX. 

The Treasurer shall receive and keep all sums of money due 

and paya ble, and al 1 donation s a nd bequests of money or other pro. 

perty made to the See which he shall dispose of as the Society 
may direct He shall keep a true and faithful account of all monies 
received and paid by him, and render a particular statement of the 
same to the Society at its anniversary meetings. 


The Librarian 
rect, all the 
chased by 


preserve, as the Society may 
pamphlets, and manuscripts presented to, or pur- 
He shall also be the keeper of the cabinet 
, he shall receive, label, and arrange all the 
geological, mineralogical and chemical specimens; all natural curi¬ 
osities, and all articles which are connected with the arts and scien¬ 
ces, that may be presented to the Society. 

ARTICLE XL 

It shall be the duty of the Standing Committee to digest and pre¬ 
pare business for the Society—to recommend plans for promoting its 

objects, and to make a report to the annual meetings of the Society, 
of the principal acquisition* and transactions of the preceding year. 
The Standing Committee shall have power to dll vacancies occurring 
in their own body, by resignation or otherwise—the selections to be 
made from among the members of the Society. 



ARTICLE 

The Governor, the' Members of the Council, the Judges of the 
Court of Appeals and of the General Court, and the members of 
both branches of the Legislature shall have the privilege of attend¬ 
ing the meetings of the Society, and of examining its library and ca¬ 
binet 


anniversary meeting 
iv of January in each 


ARTICLE XIII. 

f this Society shall be held on the first 
year, at which time the officers of the 
ensuing year shall he elected, and an address delivered by one of the 
regular members of the Society, who shall have been elected for that 

preceding anniversary. The admission of members, 
officers, and of the member to deliver the anniversary 
be by the vote of the regular members of the Society. 
An alternate, shall be selected at each annual meeting to deliver an 
address in case of the absence of the member regularly appointed for 



that purpose. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

The Constitution may be amended from time to time, as the So¬ 
ciety at its annual meetings may deem proper; but all amendments 
must receive the concurrence of two thirds of the regular members 

present 
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President and gentlemen of the society ;— 

I rise to perform a duty which you have been pleased to as- 
this occasion. No one can be more sensible than I am, 

a, * 

the Honor conferred upon me, by this appointment;—but had it 

my own feelings, and at the same time the 
the privilege o'f ajjdressiner vou at this 
some other mefnber 










interesting manner; Perhaps, too, it is 
observe, that circumstances, which it is unnecessary to mention, 

non 

have obliged me to appear before you without due preparation. But 
if any of the remarks, which I may offer, shall have a tendency to 
attract attention to the importance of the object for the promotion of 
which we ha^e this night assembled, I shall have accomplished the 
end I ha^e in view. 

Mr. President, I congratulate all lovers of Virginia and her insti¬ 
tutions, and all enlightened and liberal friends of practical improve¬ 
ment, and of the cultivation and diffusion of sound knowledge; on 
the formation of Mils society, whose benefits, it is hoped, will be felt, 
either directly or indirectly, by all classes of our citizens. If it be 
<9brisidered merely as affording a common focus, into which the rays 
of genius, wisdom and patriotism may be occasionally collected; a 
central point around which enlightened agriculturalists and gentle¬ 
men of the learned professions, the zealous patrons of literature and 



arts, our 
may rally once-or 



ductive of much 

In consequence of the .peculiar character of the class of laborers 
among us, and the kind of our staple commodities, a large portion of 
our talented and influential citizens, are necessarily located 
tance from -each other, under circumstances which preclude 
2 














intercourse, and which are very unfavorable for cl wishing a spirit 
of mutual improvement. Were our citizens, instead of being sparsely 
scattered over an extensive surface, situated in villages, towns, and 
cities, and did they eqjoy the incalculable advantages, arising from 
ease of access to each other, facility in interchanging their views and 
feelings, and union of efforts in effecting objects for the general 
good ;—then we should see a powerful stimulus, constantly operating 
on a large portion of each community, urging them onward from 
one degree of improvement to another ;—then in all probability, 
would be established associations for the promotion of litftature, 
science and the ar|s, lyceums, public libraries, botanical 
such other imitations, as would be calculated to rouse 
scientific research, and awaken a spirit of enterprise and 

state. The experience of 







the intellectual and moral energy of a people, 
securing vigor of enterprise, concentration of effort, and unity 
and efficiency of action. Although, sir, our physical condition de¬ 
nies to us numerous privileges which are enjoyed by the inhabitants 
in many parts of Europe, and in some sections of our own country 
(and which doubtless constitute the great secret of their alleged su- 
periority) still much may be clone to remedy our defects anti supply 
our deficiencies, provided our operations /or effecting these impor¬ 
tant results, shall be adapted to the nature of our condition, and 
pressed forward with an energy aoad persever&nge, ammcmsiirmte 
■with the importance of the _great objects to be accomplished. . 

, to observe, that the constitution of this society 
been framed, with a view to obviate some of the 
difficulties under which we labor. Its annual meetings are held 
here at the seat ofgovernment, at a time, when our executive, ju¬ 
dicial and legislative departments are in session, and when circum- 









many 

and discussions are 
attend them, and especial provision is 
bers of the three state departments, who may not join this 

a 

so that they, ah all times, can have free access to the library and cabi¬ 
net, which may belong to the society. Thus besides the many advan 
tages, that will naturally accrue to this association, from being io 
cated in the most populous city in the state, at present the centre o 
commercial enterprise, and from receiving the countenance and ail 




of the many talented gentlemen, who necessarily reside at the seat 

of government:—it will, in all probability, receive very material 

assistance in carrying on its operations, from the co-operation of our 

legislators, who coming annually from every section of the common- 

wealth, can become, important contributors to its advancement, and 
# 

recipients and distributors of its benefits. II)'.these means, it will be 

iJlc to perform the same officio in our civil economy, that the heart 
does in the animal:—it' will send fosth, through ^11 the various 
ramifications of our state, genial warmth and appropriate nourish- 





nected with the highest interests 
take place during its annual meetings, this association will be worthy 
of special attention. Our members, following different pursuits, and 
coming from different parts of the state, will be brought in contact 
Or circumstances well calculated to awaken intense 

powers that wouM otherwise lie dormant, and stimulate the 
mind to its highest exertion,”—to arouse curiosity, and excite a 
laudable emulation in'the investigation of truth; an.il while comma- 

and receiving the results of each others researches, we shall 
each other a constant stimulus, try which continued pro¬ 
gress will be ifiade, in all that adorns mala as amt intellectual 
and.gives elevation to his mental character.” ff Science, like Ire, 
is put in motion by collision.” -Sir, the experience of every en» 
htened period of the work?, bears testimony to the truth that the 
communion of cultivated minds, gives a powerful impetus to the 
onward movement of* intellect, and all human improvements. 

The present high state of advancement in literature, science pnd 
the arts, is more indebted to t 








Allow me then, sir, to turn your attention for a moment .td the his¬ 
tory of these nurseries of knowledge. The first association of sci¬ 
entific men, since the time when learning emerged .from Gothic 

* 

appears to have been formed about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The celebrated Robert Boyle succeeded in form¬ 
ing a small chib of the lovers of learning, as early as 1645, which 
in. 1662 was incorporated I by Charles II. by the man© of the Royal 
Society of London. This institution pobtisM it* first volume of 




transactions in 1665, and since that -time it has given to the world 
one hundred and seventeen volumes. This work is of immense value 
to Great Britain, and lias at all times been regarded as the standard 
of English science. About the same period (1652) the Academiai. 
Naturae Curiosorum, was formed in Germany the Academia del 

T 

Cimento of Florence (1667;) the Institute ^Bologna in Italy; anil 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris (1666.) The last is nMr 
allied the InstJtote of France All these societies have enriched the 
republic of letters by their published transactions and collections. It 
is worthy of particular observation, that all these associations were 
formed within the rfpace of twenty years of each other, and probably 
were the direct and legitimate effects of the influence of Lord Ba¬ 
con’s inductive system of philosophising. There appears to have 


appears 



parts ^Europe. All, who are acquainted with the history of learn¬ 
ing, need not be informed of the powerful projectile force that the 
best and highest interests of man received from the combined influ¬ 
ence of these societies. They were composed of the most active and 
profound philosophers of the times, who had united for the purpose 
of comparing their views with each other, and dkcutsing and inves¬ 
tigating the various subjects, which claimed the attention of'the sci¬ 
entific world. From that period to the present, similar institutions 
have been formed in all of the most prominent parts of Europe. 

■■ ‘The first society, for the promotion of science, which was esta¬ 
blished in this country, was the American Philosophical Society, 
formed at Philadelphia in 1769, and chartered in 1780. its founder 
and persevering supporter, wan the prince of American philosophers, 

the American Franklin. As soon a# the beneficial eflecteof this 
» 

society were fully perceived, similar institutions were established in 
other parts of our country. The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Massachusetts m 1780; the Historical Society at Bos- 
.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^.^ ^ ^. ^ *c&l col 

lections;) the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1799; 
the United States Military Philosonhical Society at West Point in 



genius m 





(four volumes 















last 







tions have been formed in almost every part of our country. These 
institutions, sir, by the aid and direction which they have given to 
modest worth and aspiring genius, by the mighty and persevering 
spirit for philosophical research, which they have elicited and nur¬ 
tured ; by the immense mass of highly interesting unci valuable mat- 






* 



ter, which they have secured, and at intervals pabjiilned for the in¬ 
formation of the public at largehave done much, very much, for 
the rapid progression of all thqse useful arts and sciences, which, in 
a great degree, constitute what may be termed the bon* and muscle 
of the prosperity and gjpry of our country. Although we have been 
too far removed from the scene of these operations, to enjoy the many 
advantages arising from a participation in their active pursuits, yet, 
through the medium of the many inventions, discoveries, and essays, 
which have resulted from their efficient labors, we have Received 
from them great and lasting benefits. But, sip, if we are not vision¬ 
ary in our conjectures, the time has arrived, when some, in our own 
state, have determined, not only to be recipients of that stream of 
knowledge which is rapidly rising in our united republic, but also to 
be contributors to that vast tide of improvement which is fast swell™ 
ing over the surface of our land of free institutions, and which, we 
fondly hope, is destine*} ultimately to visit in its onward movement, 
every—even the darkest portion of the habitable globe. Yes, sir, 

this determination prompted a few of those now present, to act— 

* 

Feeling that there was great need, in our extended commonwealth, 
of a society, which would concentrate the intellectual and moral en¬ 
ergies of our enlightened citizens generally, inspire a deep and in¬ 
vigorating ardor in the cause of individual and public improvement, 

ihey spontaneously met, in this plactf, a year since, and formed the 

* 

nucleus of this association. It was, indeed. Commenced in weakness , 

• ( " " J 
but present prospects indicate, that it will be carried on with con¬ 
stantly increasing strength. 

But let us turn more particularly to the leading objects of our 
institution. We find a definite end full exposition of them set forth 
in the first article of our constitution; which is as follows :“ The ob¬ 
jects of this society^ shall be to procure and preserve whatever relates 

ize as far as practicable all those sciences and arts , which have a direct 




on 

# ' & d "ted hilanthr© # t m "1 \ 1 1 

Allow me, sir, to dwell on some of them for a few minut&s. The 

4 » * 

history of all nations, whether barbarous or civilized, has established 
this important fact; that no influence is generally more powerful 
and uniform in its operation on mankind, than that which arises from 
u correct knowledge of the manners, customs and illustrious deeds of 
their ancestors. I know, sir, it will not be necessary lor me to direct the 


















attention of this audience to the innumerable instances on record, 
where thif influence has operated to nerve the arm and fire the 
breast of the warrior, to kindle and feed the flame of patriotism in 

m 

the bosom of the civilian, and to call forth the highest aspi&tions of 
the philanthropist and the scholar. ‘This influence has not only con¬ 
stituted one of the strongest incentives to national enterprise, but in 
a great degree, the controlling and modifying power of thought and 
action, in the countless operations in private life. This accords with 
principles of our nature. It has been correctly said by a pro- 

that the love of country and of its institutions 

natural to man, as is the love 
those who are endeared to him by his. earliest, his most pleasing, 
most permanent associations.” When this love is pure andfer- 
exercised in consistency with due respect to the rights of 

all mankind, it is “the virtue 
* * 

such a love of country, always has a 
country’s benefactors, and to that Being, who, in his infinite mercy, 
is the bestower of every blessing enjoyed by man. Sir, every gene¬ 
ration of civilized beings, must feel, that it is indebted for a large 

prosperity to the energy and virtue of those that have 
preceded it. This feeling always awakens a curiosity to know the' 
history of the past; and what, I would ask, is .moire characteristic of 
a noble feeling than an ardent desire tobecome intimately acquainted 
with the character? of past actors, who are justly celebrated for their 
worth and wisdom? awl “to cherish that mingled sentiment of awe 

and admiration, which takes possession of the soul,” while contend. 

plating the “ monuments of intellectual and moral power?” 

Believing, sir, as every American* must do, that so exalted were the 
sentiments and so illustrious the achievements of our forefathers, that 
a correct and minute knowledge of them will be productive of great 
good /not only to Americans in all time to come, by enabling them 

appreciate the Heeds of their ancestors, and stimulatmg 

to advance the best 








and animatin 



but alsQtto the sacred eause of 
* 

the world, by showing despots their weakness, 
hopes of the oppressed; believing this, we, as 
patriots and philanthropists, are called on to do all in our power, to 
obtain and preserve the‘materials for a correct history of our Country. 

Sir, other nations have had their sages, poets, orators and philoso. 

phers, who are justly celebrated for tUfeir splendid productions. ‘But 
where can we point to a people, either past or present, who have 







more cause, than Americans, to be proud of the achievement* of 

B 

their predecessors? It is^true, we cannot point ton kmg^list of poets 
and philosophers, nor can we equal some of the ancient states, in ele¬ 
vating our ancestors above <c the condition of humanity and tracing 
them back to tabled giants and heroes;” but we can point with becom¬ 
ing complacency to a band t)|’ (patriots, heroes, and statesmen, who, 
by their exalted purpose and purity of motivl, % their bold daring 
in the field, and wisdom in council, exhibited a higher degree of 
moral sublimity, than has ever been witnessed since the days of the 
martyrs.* We do not venerate their memories, simply because they 

:—this they might have done, prompt- 
which impels savage tribes to 

saxw 

world into a charnel- 
them, (their memories are hallowed in 
of the soul,) because they magnanimously breast- 
tyrannical oppression, which threatened to sweep 
away every vestige of stipulated rights, and jeoparded their all, to 
secure for themselves and posterity, One of the noblest objects 
which the human mind can-conceive; liberty ef thought, action and 
conscience* W e all feel, that they have bequeathed to us their des¬ 
cendants, the richest legacy ever inherited by any nation ; may God 
grant, thafwe may also feel that in proportion to thq value of the 
trust committed to us, is our responsibility. [I wish this responsi¬ 
bility could be felt in all its length, breadth and depth, by those in 
our country who appear to be desirous of balancing our happy union 
a penny*] Let us endeavor to feel and act on all occasions m 
we have reimson to believe, fC they would wish—doubtless, they would 
wish us to estimate rightly the value of their lives and services,” and 

colors for the* contemplation of future 
exhort us to manifest our sentiments of re¬ 
gard, not mereJy%y praises, but by the practice of the virtues which 
make us at once happy a 

i 

in due estimation the 








to secure, and by a 

co-operation in maintaining and julvancing the welfare ef 
our common, country.” * * 

It is to be presumed that every American patriot must feel the im¬ 
mense importance of collecting the materials for compiling for the 
benefit of posterity, a correct and complete history of our country; 
but it may be asked, wliat will be the best means of effecting tiki* 




object ? From the peculiar nature of our government and other cir- 
cumstances^vhich have a controlling influence, probably it can be 
best effected by each state collecting the materials for its own his- 
lory. This subject has been already attended to by most of our sis¬ 
ter states. Their enlightened and enterprising citizens, have formed 
Antiquarian, Historical, and various other associations for collecting 
together every fact every circumstance, which will throw the 
least light on their past history. But, heretofore, Virginia, although 
from peculiar circumstances, ehe ought to contain the richest mate¬ 
rials for history, has been quite too inattentive to the important sub¬ 


ject of collecting and Embodying them, 
done on this subject, is the result of ini 








al efforts. All such 
been partial and ine 










it is not probable that all those possessing such information, would be 
willing to commit it to the disposal of one individual, and he too a 
perfect stranger. It appears, that difficulties of this kind, had to be 
encountered by one of the most highly gifted citizens of the state. 
Mr. Wirt in the preface to his life of Patrick Henry, states that he 
was engaged about ten years in* collecting the materials for that work, 
and although he enjoyed the kind assistance of the best informed gen- 
tlemen in therftate, still lie observes “that he has not beeif able to in¬ 
form himself of the whole events of Mr. Henry’s life, and that his col¬ 
lection can be considered, only as so many detached sketches.” When 
we take into consideration the circumstances under which the histo¬ 
rians of this state have had to labor, we ought not to be* surprised at 
what all competent judges must admit to be the fact, thaWthe present 
histories of Virginia are quite defective ; that no one of them, or all 
of them combined do not contain a complete compilation of those 
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not to notice their intellectual efforts and* moral worth. It is id vain 
we turn to the publishedj*ecords of the state fora correct view of the 
elevated sentiment, the noble sacrifices, the daring enterprise, and 
the unyielding purpose for which very many of the patriots and phi- 
lanthropists'of this state were distinguished during our revolutionary 
struggle for liberty* Those who are now on the stage of active life, 
having received, in all probability, a large part of their- knowledge of 
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these things from living sources, perhaps do not experience much loss 
or inconvenience from the defects to which we. refer; but, sir, the 
rising generatibn which is pressing rapidly upon our heels, and all 
posterity, will be very differently circumstanced. In all human 
probability, they will not enjoy the benefit of consulting living ora¬ 
cles, but will have to depend entirely on the feint and uncertain light 
of history, for all their information of the past. Yes, sir, if things 
remain as they now are, generation after generation as they rise in 
countless succession, will be deprived of incalculable blessings. 
Evfp now, where shall the aspiring youth of Virginia be directed, 
to learn the characters of the Wvthes. the Randolphs. the Lees 
Nelsons 











on to make every 



purest patriotism instilled 
pies of the 
acquisition. 

to our country«nd to mankind? If such characters were faithfully 
portrayed in our histories an4 brought within the reach of our youth, 
would, from the very nature of man, be productive of the most 
happy and salutary consequences. All whose privilege it has been, 

to direct the operations of the expanding' intellects of youth, must 
have observed, what trifling circumstances frequently give a new im¬ 
pulse and an entirely new tone and direction to the whole mind, and 
must also have observed, cc how much of what k commonly called 
genius, or -at least, how much of the secondary direction of genius, 
which marks its varieties, and gives it a specific distinctive charac¬ 
ter,” depends on accidents of the slightest kind. And all who are 
acquainted with the natural tendencies of human nature, have mark- 

that men are prone to think and feel, aS their ancestors 
have thought and felt, and to make up their principles by inheritance, 
and defend them, as they would their estates, because they are bom 
heirs 
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will not 










means 
virtues of those 



firmness—a pure and enlarged benevolence—and a love of country, 
which prompted to the sacrifice of emolument, property, and all that 
is held dear in domestic life, for the glory of their country, and the 
happiness of man ! The moral influence of such noble, examples of 
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patriotism, wisdom ami virtue, if properly brought to bear, will act 
with mighty power on the characters of <c millions yet unborn.” 

Something has already been done on this subject. The life of the 
father of his country, by dur worthy president. Chief Justice Mar¬ 
shall, is undoubtedly held . in. high estimation by all, and needs no 
comment from me. The life of Virginia’s orator, the celebrated 
Patrick Henry, by Mr. Wirt, is a valuable work, and its value will 
be more fully appreciated by posterity than by the present genera¬ 
tion. Besides a lucid and glowing, but diffuse sketch of Mr. Hairy, 
we’ are indebted to this work for many corrected historical facts^and 

views of the characters of other eminent persons, 

distinctly presented 
observe 

« 

and moral 

in Virginia, is to be found in " Herring’s Statutes at Large, 

laws of a country generally furnish substantial criteria by which we 

♦ f 

may form a correct opinion of the changes of public ^sentiment, and 

the moral feeling of ajieople. 

A complete history of this state, ought to contain not only a full 
account of the political, civil and military transactions, but a clear 

and concise exposition of the characters of its warriors, - statesmen, 
jurists and scholars, and also a view of its physical resources con¬ 
nected with natural history, and of the advancement of the arts and 
sciences. The want of a history of the state such as mentioned, is 
greatly to be deplored by all. It is said, 'that “ in the confiision pro¬ 
duced by the invasion of Richmond during* the revolution, many of 

documents were lost; and those that remain are a mere 
chaotic heap, having never been reduced to order.”* There has been 
as yet no special effort made to supply this deficiency. There have 
been no Antiquarian or Historical Societies established, to embody 

public libraries do not contain those “ rare books and manuscripts” 




now 









perhaps 






say to any present, that Virginia will be inatten¬ 
tive to her highest, her dearest interests, if she neglects to take all 
necessary steps to supply these deficiencies. This society it is 
wed, can do much in behalf of this subject, provided we im- 
iately and energetically, enter upon a system of means, with the 
r of searching out, collecting and preserving all books, papers. 
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manuscripts and every species of information which relate! to the 
past history of the state. We are aware that in accomplishing this 
object many obstacles will present themselves. It will be difficult 
in many instances to ascertain precisely where information can be 
had; much doubtless lies in unsuspected sources; and it is possible, 
that some yf those who have valuable matter in their possession, will 
be unwilling to partewith it. Such difficulties will be overcome in 
a great measure by the combined energies of this society. It is be- 
iieved, that shortly its members will be scattered throughout every 

commonwealth, and each one will make it a 

search out and obtain every species 

It is also believed that o 
professions, and all others, 
interest in every circumstance that will tend to advance 
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of the 

But in order to accomplish all that is valuable on this subject, im¬ 
mediate and vigorous exertions ought to be put forth. Delay will 
be highly injurious. In all probability, much very valuable matter 
relating to past events, is already irrecoverably lost. Many impor¬ 
tant pipers, doubtless, have been destroyed through neglect; mi# 
nearly all those patriots of the revolution, have tain removed by 
death, who could have communicated much highly important and in¬ 
teresting information concerning the public and private transactions 
of their time, which we fear has not been left on record. These cir¬ 
cumstances should admonish us to commence our.operationfl instantly, 
to secure that which now remains. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that there are now in the possession of 
the worthy descendants of those patriots, many important his¬ 
torical manuscripts and recorded facts, which, from the operation of 
natural anises, are liable to be scattered and lost Many of them 
insulated as they now are, will, in most instances, be considered 
by those who possess 

worth preserving. When viewed 
some of them may appear to be of little or no 
are collected and compared with other statements relating to the same 
events, they may be of immense importance in elucidating obscure 
facts, and confirming statements, which tend to exhibit toe real 
causes and effects of great public transactions; or to develops the 
cpaiting motives of those individuals, whose public enterprises or 
private exertions and sacrifices, have had an important bearing on 







but when they 
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the great interests of our country. Every recorded or authenticated 
fact, anecdote, or any circumstance, which tends directly or indi- 
rectly to throw light on any past public or interesting private trans¬ 
action, or to exhibit the characters of the actors, or to show what 
was the kind and the influence of public sentiment at particular pe¬ 
riods, is of great value and ought not to be lost. It is h^pecb, there¬ 
fore, that all those persons, possessing such original documents, (al ¬ 
though there may have been an unwillingness fc" entrust them to 
private individuals,) will cheerfully confide them to the care of this 
society, in whose custody they will be preserved for the benefit ol 




nected with the state, may be induced to commit do writing, and 
forward to this society, a narration of such facts as they may think 
ought to be preserved for the information of the public., 

Perhaps, sir, it may be well, in order to throw light on our path, 

for our association, in relation to these subjects, to communicate with 
those individuals in different parts of the country, who probably 
can direct us to important sources of information. 

By these means many highly interesting facts, will be obtained, 
which, if not recorded, immediately, must be lost to the world, and 
also a very large number of valuable paper^will be rescued from 
the obscurity of private repositories, where they are liable to be de¬ 
stroyed or lost by the operation of incidental circumstances. Yes, 
sir, it is confidently believed, that by the instrumentality of this so¬ 
ciety, much can be done to collect and preserve the “ scattered frag¬ 
ments, and perishing memorials” of the past, provided we act united- 
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mit, that the history of this state, will be incorrect and defective. 
All such matter, when embodied and deposited in the library of this 
society, will constitute a rich treasure not only to the antiquary, 
the historian, and the scholar, but to the state, and its executive, 
judicial and legislative departments. 

But, sir, another object of this society, as indicated by its name, 
is the cultivation of philosophy, or in other words, the encourage- 
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meat and advancement of philosophical researches. Here is opened 
before us a rich and extensive field of inquiry. 

All the powers and operations which have been discovered in the 
universe, and which the mind of man Is capable of comprehending, 
may be referred to the properties either of matter or mind. Time 
philosophy of matter, may be divided into three distinct sciences, 
viz. Natural history, natural philosophy, and chymistry. The phi¬ 
losophy of mind, into four sciences, viz. Mental philosophy, meral 
philosophy, political economy, and natural theology. 



such a spirit of philosophical research excited in its members, that 
no region of human knowledge will be left wholly unexplored. But, 
at the present time, we will advert to those branches of science, 
which, perhaps, were expected to claim our more immediate atten¬ 
tion, and for the advancement of which, all of us can more directly 
contribute. We will first turn your attention to natural history. 

This science embraces, geology, mineralogy, botany, and zoology. 
Some of 'these branches are of more practical utility than ©fibers; 
such we shall notice more particularly as we pass on. Geology, 
although it presents a most interesting field of inquiry, has received 
but little attention until within a few years past In former times, 
geology consisted of a series of visionary speculations, to account for 
the formation and changes of our globe; but within the last half 
century, it has assumed an entirely new character, and has now be¬ 
come a science reared upon numerous and accurate observations erf 
facts; and, therefore, has assumed a rank among those sciences, 
which stand upon the basis of induction. It is not difficult, now, 



of that society many parts of our country have been explored, and 
a mass of geological facts and specimens collected together, and 
noticed by our scientific journals. Thus, an interest has been ex¬ 
cited, which promises much for the future. 

The science of mineralogy, which is intimately connected with 
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that of geology, is also la its infancy in our country. This science 
has a, very important and extensive range; its object is to describe 
and classify the different objects of inorganic matter, and to explain 
their peculiar properties and uses. Every substance which is not 
the immediate product of some organized body, belongs to the mine¬ 
ral kingdom; and all such substances are divided by minet dogists, 
into four classes. (The first includes all earthy compounds, such as 
theftopaz, quartz, diamond; the second, saline substances; the third, 
inflammable bodies, such as sulphur, coal, peat, &c.; the fourth, 
metals or metalic ores.) The importance of this science cannot be 
well overrated. Whether it be viewed as tending to increase indi- 







G f and multiply arts and manu- 
5 good; “ or as affording a plea- 
it recommends itself to the .at* 


sant subject of scientific research/’ it recommends itself to the at¬ 
tention of the citizen, and the scholar. 

The mineralogy of the United States is now admitted to be as 
rich and as valuable as that of any other country. Our statesmen 
of enlarged views, as well as tl^e devotees of science, have, for some 
time past, perceived the immense advantages that will be derived to 
our country from a thorough investigation of its mineral treasures. 
To secure this important object, geological and mineraiogica! socie¬ 
ties have been formed in nearly all of the old, and in many of the new 
states. • W ithin the last ten years, the legislatures of Massachusetts, 
New York, Kentucky, Tennessee, Non .th and South Carolina, Geor¬ 

gia,' and probably ne others, perceiving that a correct knowledge 
of their mineral resources, and a proper application of them, would 
greatly increase their physical power and means of internal improve¬ 
ment, have appropriated from time to time, funds, to secure accurate 

and minute geological and mineralogical surveys of'their respective 

n 

territories. In this way, all their citizens have it in their power to 
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each section of the country. - Thus, the interests of individuals, and 
of the state, as well as of science, are promoted. 

Thus far experience has proved, that the more the mineral trea¬ 
sures are explored/ the more they abundantly repay the research; 
and we trust that shortly, we shall no longer ignorantly tread under 
our feet or permit to remain unobserved minerals of great curiosity 
find value, and “ import from other countries, frequently at great 
expense, what we possess abundantly, at home.” 

Thera can be no doubt, sir, but that Virginia is os rich in geolo- 
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gical and mineralogical productions as any of bar sister states. The 
aspect of our country is marked by striking and prominent charac¬ 
teristics, indicating a great variety in its ^geological structure. Our 
mountains and valleys contain valuable minerals, sxd abound in 
medicinal waters, and the middle and lower, sections of the state, 
possess many highly important chymical and mineralogic«l forma¬ 
tions. But, as yet, these subjects have been but little attended to, 
by our citizens. 

Without attempting a complete enumeration of the various mine¬ 
rals which have already been discovered,in the state; we will men¬ 
tion some of them. Many of the rocks, belonging to the three great 
classes, viz. the primitive, secondary, and transition, have been found 
here. Among the number, are, granite, gneis, mica, quartz, soap- 

stone, shorl, asbestus, hornblende, garnet, and limestone.Also some 

of the more important metals have been discovered, viz. tin, zinc, 
lead, copper, silver, iron, gold, and barites. Besides the substances 
mentioned, chalk, salt wells and licks, coal, gypsum, and several 
species of marl, have bfien long known to exist in the state. 

internal improvements progress, will increase in value. It is said 

there are different apecies of marble in the neighborhood of James 
River, which could be used in the arts to great advantage. The 
western mountains contain inexhaustible mines cilf iron ore, of 
richest quality; 

The lisailt works in.Washington county are, in time of peace, a source 

of .great profit -to the owners, and an extensive convenience to a large 
section of the western country, but in time of war, they will prove 
to be national blessings. Bituminous coal has been discovered in 
various parts of the state; extensive mines of it, we all know, have 
been worked to great profit for many years. This coal, possesses 
some valuable properties, which will secure for it an increasing de- 

The gypsum found in 

valuable as that brought 
















western Virginia and Tennessee, nasier in 
been also found in many other parts of the state; and 
that if proper search were made, valuable beds of it would be dis¬ 
covered both in middle and lower Virginia. 

In almost every section of lower Virginia there are immense beds 
of marl, containing from sixty • to eighty per cent. of 1 ime. Until 
lately this marl has been considered by the inhabitants of that coun. 
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try rather a nuisance than a blessing. tot, within a few years past, 
some of their more enlightened fanners have made many conclusive 
experiments with marl as a manure in cultivation, and have proved 
that their marl and other marine deposits constitute an invaluable 
treasure, and if properly applied, are capable of redeeming and 
greatly enriching the whole tide-water country.' 

Permit me to observe, sir, in passing, that the spirit of inquiry on 
this subject has been excited principally by the successful experi¬ 
ments and judicious observations on calcareous manures, which have 
be$n carried on for the last ten years by Edmund Ruffin, Esq. of 

















r, but a scientific cultivator, 
All such efforts augur well fc 











of the state. 


But to return. The mineral springs among our western moun¬ 
tains are not surpassed, in variety or medicinal properties, by those 
of any other country in the world. Chalybeate springs are found in 
every section of the country. The hot and warm, the white, the 
salt, and the red sulphur springs, possess properties peculiar to them¬ 
selves ; but' all of them have been found efficacious in the cure of 
those diseases incident to our* cities and alluvial country. It is to be 
greatly regretted, sir, that these springs have not been accurately 
analyzed, and their properties made known to the world. Such an 
analysis would be of incalculable benefit to the public at large, but 
especially /to physicians and patients, who reside at a distance. 

This concise enumeration, includes nearly all the mineralo- 
gical facts, which have been discovered in the state. But these 
facts, when we take into consideration, that most of them were disco¬ 
vered by Accident, are sufficient to prove, that, in all probability, 
the mineral resources of Virginia are very extensive and valuable. 
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for its accomplishment; by collecting and classifying the various mi¬ 
nerals, geological facts, and natural curiosities, which may be ob- 

*. 

tained from all parts of our country. In this way it will not be dif¬ 
ficult to form an extensive cabinet of minerals and a museum of na- 
































tural curiosities here at the capital of the state. Such an establish¬ 
ment will be not only an object of interest to all intelligent visitors, 
but a source of highly important information to the naturalist, agri- 

culturist, and statesman. If our legislators will co.operate with us 

in this enterprise, they can give us important assistance, by afford¬ 
ing a medium of direct and easy communication, annually, between 
this society and every citizen in this commonwealth. When it shall 
be generally known that there is established at the seat of govern¬ 
ment, a common place of deposite lor minerals, and that those specimens 

will be examined and perhaps analyzed by 

rapidly increasing 

spe- 

science, for the sake of their own improvement 
that of others, will most willingly assist in examining and analy 
them. By these simple means, much valuable information 













distributed among our 

The other departments of the philosophy of matter, viz: natural 
philosophy and chymistry, from their great practical utility, as well 
as the scope they afford for the developement of intellect and the cul- 

;enius, are highly worthy the attention and patronage of 




our association 




may be safely affirmed, that these sciences, since the revival of 
learning, and especially within the last half century, have made 
more rapid advances in the march of improvement, and contributed 

the progressive advancement of civilization and 
refinement, than any other department of human knowledge. , 

* For their cultivation, genius and talent of the highest order, have 
been engaged, whose ingenious inventions and brilliant discoveries, 
form a luminous track in the field of scientific research. So rapid 
have been the developements of new principles in these sciences, that 

•mmm. __ • 

the profound discoveries of Bacon, Descartes, Galilio, Kepler, and 

» ® * 

Newton, are now 




extend their aid alike to the artist, the agriculturist, and the scHblar, 
confer great blessings on all classes of society. 

These remarks, will apply more particularly to chymistry. This 
science, pursuing the analytic method of investigating truth, has, 
within the 'last forty years, advanced with a rapidity and splendor 
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unequalled in the ainnals of philosophy. It has explored with aston¬ 
ishing success the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms; and by 
elucidating their phenomena, and developing their elementary prin¬ 
ciples, has contributed more, than all other causes, to produce the 
great modern improvements in medicine, agriculture, animal econo¬ 
my, and indeed, in all the arts, and most of the sciences. 

It is worthy of remark, that some of the discoveries in this sci¬ 
ence, which at first did not attract much attention, have, by their 
subsequent applications, yielded invaluable blessings to mankind. 
For instance, the discovery of latent heat, made by the celebrat¬ 
ed Dr. Black, did not attract much notice, nor was its importance 



science has bestowed on -the arts. No one, at the present day, need 
be informed, that the elastic force of steam, is not only the most effi¬ 
cient, but the most useful physical power within the control of man- 
All present are, doubtless, well aware of the immense, the varied, 
and the rapidly increasing advantages, it affords to ail classes of so¬ 
ciety. I will only observe, that, some time since, the French phi¬ 
losophers minutely “ calculated the value of James Watt to'Ms coun¬ 
try at £ 116,000 per day.” Who, sir, I would a»k, what philoso¬ 
pher am “calculate the value of Fulton to his country—but more 




Time wil not permit rue even to touch on the many interest¬ 
ing discoveries which have been made in this science, or their useful 
applications to the various arts. W e would observe, however, that 
some of the principles of matter, which chymistry has disclosed, 
have a very .important bearing on the best interests of agriculture. 

Agriculture, is a subject, which, as it constitutes the great source 
of our prosperity, cannot foil to claim the attention of this society. 





of soil, so iii to secure the best results, requires a scientific acquain. 

tflnce with all the principles concerned. Here chymistry lends its 

aid to the enlightened agriculturist, and unfolds to him the elements 

8 

of v^Jch the different soils and manures are composed, their proper¬ 
ties in a simple or combined state, and the effects of their action on 
each other. 

♦ 

In most of our sister states, as we all know, agricultural so- 
ckties.heve been formed and extensively patronized; and the history 
























































of their operations, has proved that they have been highly 'beneficial 
to the country, both by exciting a laudable emulation among their 
members, and by securing and publishing to the world many inte¬ 
resting and valuable essays on agriculture. In this state, there have 
been two or three local associations of a similar character, but their 
operations have never been made known to the public, and, of course, 
must .have bad a limited influence. It is, I think sir, to be greatly 
regretted that there are not agricultural societies in every important 
section of the state, and all of them auxiliary to a parent society, 
whose annual meetings are held in this city. Such a system would 
be attended by the happiest consequences to the ‘ whole state. But 

society, as a 



the most important subjects connected with the agriculture of this state. 

Should this society each year select one or more subjects on agri¬ 
culture, for the mutual discussion of its members at its next anni¬ 
versary, and should essayists be selected to write on similar subjects, 
and also, should our standing committee from time to time solicit, 
through the public prints, communications from our planters of 
such facts and conclusions as have been founded; on observation 
and experience; we mj should such meaiuwfs be adopted, in nil 
probability, a considerable interest would be excited not only among 
our members, but throughout many parts of our country, and much 
valuahriRnattier obtained on agricultural pursuits. 

It must be evident to every reflecting mind, that unless a power¬ 
ful spirit for agricultural improvements shall be speedily created, 
and successful efforts made to redeem our lands, and make them far 
more productive than they now are, a very considerable portion of 








exertions will 









other 



our subject; 





the laws of human thought and feeling. 

On a knowledge of these principles, all mental and moral culture, 
and all adaptation of government and laws, to modify and improve 
the condition of individuals or of nations, depend. He alone, who 
» well acquainted with the true prim of human- nature, is quali¬ 

fied to adapt means to ®#eure wise and beneficial ends, and to control 




or influence rational iitnd moral beings, “ While others logmatize, 
he reason: while others theorize,-he builds on sure foundation of 
rigorous induction.” 

We have already observed, that this department of philosophy 
may be divided into four distinct sciences; all of which, come within 
the scope of our investigations. Should this society succeed, in ex¬ 
citing a spirit of research in to all or any of these important brajiche 
of knowledge, it will probably, confer a lasting benefit on mankind. 

But, sir, in order that my remaining remarks may be particularly 
practical in their bearing, I shall confine them to one of the many 
and highly Interesting subjects which are connected with this branch 
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passed by, in an enumeration 
the attention of 






mess 01 man 
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bjects, that ought 

science of 

the highest order; some, however, suppose that teaching is a simple 
art, which is very easily acquired, and that any person who has a 
certain portion of knowledge, is a perfectly well qualified instructor 
of youth. This is a very common, but a most pernicious error. 

The history of learning most fully proves, that a person may pos¬ 
sess good talents, and be a considerable proficient in learning, and 
still not be a discriminating and successful instructor. It is in vain, 
that any one can expect to succeed in teaching, who does not possess 





elevated ideas of his occupation, 
ledge, and who does not take great delight in instmctii^youth, 
and feel deep solicitude for their daily progress and future prospe¬ 
rity. In the science of instruction, there is full scope for the beet 
talents and largest acquirements. All the elevated , qualities either 
of mind or heart, which are necessary to secure success in any of the 


learned professions, are essential to the accomplished instructor 

I would also observe, sir, that the common opinion of what 
to constitute a complete system of education, is, in some 




respects 




degree of improvement, and the most perfect symmetry of* which 
they are susceptible, should be fully and duly cultivated. 


That oqr youth may possess that vigor of constitution, which is 
necesnary to prep them for energetic action in the various stations 






















in life,—the physical, as well as the moral and intellectual powers, 
should be exercised. • 

Physical education has received in Europe, for some time past, 
that attention, which its great importance demands; but in this 
country the subject haft excited no interest until lately. Within the 
last six or eight years, some experiments have been made at the' 
north on the subject; by the introduction of gymnastic exercises 
into some of our colleges; by the establishment of a species of high 

a 

school on the plan of the German gymnasium; and also by forming 

»rm 

manual labor, of each day. The result of these ex- 

and importance 
It is to be hoped, 
of this s 

Will 

that horticultural 










agricultural pursuits, and perhaps some 
mechanic arts, shall be connected with the university and the 
leges and academies in the state; so that students during the hour* 
of relaxation from their arduous studies may have an opportunity, 
of enriching their-minds with valuable practical knowledge, at the 
same time that they are making that physical exertion absolutely 
necessary for the health and vigor of their bodies. Such pursuits, 
by affording students the means of making a direct and easy appli¬ 
cation of the principles of some of the most useful science^ will have 
a happy tendency' to make them practical and efficient citizens. 

these positions are correct, the object of a complete system of 

tivate the physical powers;—to develop©, 
expand, and invigorate, in their due* proportions, all the intellectual 
faculties;—to elicit, improve, and elevate, the various active princi¬ 
ples and moral susceptibilities of man;—and also, to afford the appro¬ 
priate and requi; 
of instruction 

performing all the duties, which may ar 3 in 

physical, 

There certainly can be no truth more evident, than this, that ev 










based on a philosophical analysis of his nature. Such a system pro- 
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perly applied, cannot fail to secure to the student a regular«and effi¬ 
cient progress in intellectual and moral culture. 

‘ But, sir, how differenf from this, is the system of instruction to# 
prevalent in out country? Every enlightened person, who has 





turned his attention to this subject, must have perceived that a large 
portion of the instruction given to cm.it youth,«is better calculated to 
pervert, than improve the powers of the mind; —that there is more 

money paid every year lien. mechanical drilling, than for mental in- 

* 

struciion ; and that we train all our other powers more skilfully and 
judiciously than those of the mind. 

Permit me, sir, to hint unit some of the causes of this radical de. 








principal is, the great inattention of employers to the 

teachers, and 

idea that it does not matter much, 
the qualifications of those who instruct youn; 

error; and 







be better 

youth, than to be 
well tested by the experience o? every reflecting mind, that youth 
at a very early period, contract mental habits, which are rarely ever 
destroyed and changed by subsequent discipline, but which too gene¬ 
rally influence the whole character throughout life. Every person 
must be conscious of the controlling influence of early habits of 
thinking and action. How important then that these habits should 
be formed under the direction of well qualified instructors. History 

establishes its importance.-it is a well confirmed fact, that most of 

the great lllien, who have been distinguished for well balanced and 
highly improved minds, have 'been Messed with mothers of high at¬ 
tainments, by whom their characters were moulded. 

But again the subjects taught in many of our schools, are not 
to the capacities of the pupils, but are too frequently alto¬ 
gether above their comprehension. When the mind cannot clearly 
perceive the ideas presented to it, its powers cannot be properly ex¬ 
ercised, nor can there be any valuable knowledge obtained. The 

of the memory to retain the 
words and perhaps the ideas; but if the mind does not 
hend them, they had better be forgotten than retained:—for one 

can be formed, is that con- 
habitual ly exercising the memory to retain that which is 
not understood. 

But when subjects are properly adapte^ to the capacity of the 
pupil, and the mind clearly perceives every step in the process of 
investigation; curiosity In aroused, fixed attention m secured, and a 

















deep interest is elicited; and as the pupil progresses in the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, and feels his powers expanding and strengthen¬ 
ing, his desire for more extensive attainments will be constantly in¬ 
creasing. This, sir 1 , is .the legitimate’ effect of knowledge on the 
mind, when the beauty of new truths is clearly perceived. Hence 
it may be laid down as a general rule, that wherever there is found 
a mental apathy, or slothmlness, or the least distaste for study evinced 
by the pupil, it can be traced to the bad management of the in* 
structor. How important then is it, that our instructors should be 



instructors, until a portion of her own sons shall be induced to make 
choice of teaching for their profession, and depend cm it for their sup¬ 


port and fame. 






nfortunately here, it is not so esteemed; 
hence our educated youth are unwilling to engage in it, except so 
far as necessity compels. But it % to be hoped, that ere long, public 
sentiment will become right on this subject, and that the profession 
of teaching will be as much sought after, as that of law % or medicine. 
It certainly presents a field of as much usefulness, and in most in¬ 
stances of as much profit, as that of either of the other professions. 
This subject is worthy of the particular attention of this society, and 
of every patriot and philanthropist in the state. Every thing that 
we hold dear as a nation, depends on the virtue and knowledge of 
our citizens. Our youth are emphatically the hope of our country. 
All history proves that ignorance and slavery, knowledge and free¬ 
dom, go together. When ignorance and vice shall stalk over Our 
beloved land, liberty with her ’attendant blessings will leave our 
shores. 

But, it n&ay be asked, in what way can the efforts of this society 
be brought 
tion in our 




exist 

cept* 








causes 

patient 



defects, before 
defects are rarely ever 






vestigate definite subjects connected with education, and give the 
society in the form of an essay the results of their inquiries, and also 
their own suggestions, much valuable matter would* from time to 
time be brought before us. Suppose one member is invited to 
prepare a dissertation on the causes of the defects in our common 


m 


school system, and the most practicable mode of removing them; 
another, on the best means that can be used to' increase the number 
of well qualified teachers, and multiply good schools throughout our 
state, and bring them to bear on all classes of society; a third, cm 
what system is best adapted to secure both the correct discipline of 
the mind, and the communication of knowledge in the different stages 
of progress in learning;. It is evident that dissertations on such sub¬ 
jects as these will bring before us important information, and put 
within the reach of our legislators such facts, as are absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to enable them to pursue a wise and efficient system of legis- 



press, to our citizens at large, they would doubtless command atten- 

whicli might result in great and lasting good. 

I am afraid, sir, I have detain Jt the society and this * indulgent 
audience quite too loner, with mv attempts to point out those objects. 


doubtless commani 


which in mjr opinion should claim our particular and immediate at¬ 
tention, or I should be pleased to add a few remarks on some of the 

more.important arts, and the means by which this association could 
aid their advancement. With your permission, however,—I will 
invite our ingenious and scientific artists, to favor our annual meet¬ 
ings with an exhibition of the various specimens of their workman¬ 
ship, and models, or descriptions of any important improvements. in 
machinery which they may have made, or noticed. Suchjan exhibition 
will be highly beneficial not only to us, but to the artists themselves, 
as it will afford our society an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with their attainments, and of patronizing their inventive genius and 
mechanic .skill. 


I am aware, sir 
permanent basis, i 
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energy to engage m any enterprise, unless tney are penectiy con¬ 
vinced that it must inevitably succeed. Such persons will assure 
us, that all our attempts will prove abortive; that all voluntary asso¬ 
ciations which have been heretofore formed in the state, have had 
but an ephemeral existence, and have soon languished and died; and 
that most certainly *such will be the fate of this new society. But 
suppose, sir, that this institution sfiould not survive many years; 
that it is possibk that there may not be found sufficient energy in 


con- 


mevn 


















































the whole state to sustain its operations for a great length of time; 
still, such is the nature of the objects it has In view, that during even 
a short existence it will have accomplished much that will be valua¬ 
ble, and that would not be obtained by any other means. The valua¬ 
ble historical manuscripts and mineralogical specimens already pre¬ 
sented, and now before us, and the great accession to our nuifibers, 
of late, are auspicious omens of future success. This society, too, 
is designed to occupy a more extensive range than that of any other 
now existing in our country. It embraces the whole field 
science, and the arts, and solicits the efforts and energy 

‘who are willing: to devote a Dortion of their time 

as are connected 


then,in 










our library will contain all the rare and 
valuable materials, for a full and correct exposition of the physical 
resource®, and the intellectual power and moral worth of those sons 
of Virginia, who are distinguished ornaments of their country, and 
benefactors of mankind:—when our cabinet and museum will have 
embraced all those specimens in geology, mineralogy, zoology and 
botany, which are necessary to illustrate our natural history and dis- 

play our physical resources:.when our anniversaries shall excite in, 

lively interest throughout the state, and call Into action its genius 
and erudition:—when our various discussions shall elicit the latent 
energies of the mind said open new trains of thought:—when, in a 
word, the combined operations of our members, shall tend power¬ 
fully to advance the various sciences, and the useful arts, and 
create mid diffuse such, a taste for intellectual improvement among 
our citizens, as will assist in giving Virginia, that elevated standing 

sister states which her rich natural resources, no less than 


real 

citizen 

con. 




who loves the Old Dominion and her institutions 
tribute all in his power to advance the great 
and so to energize the action, to increase 
brighten the glory of *the commonwealth. 




and to 
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A, 


21MZ <» 1. • 




person 



of Frederick, and 
by such 
rambles westwardly. 







was a citizen of the county 
lunacy, when influenced 
the wilderness, 
of Greenbrier river. At 


known 





to 





inhabitants of the then colonies of America, being 
claimed by the French, who had commenced settlements on the Ohio 
and its waters, west of the Allegheny mountains. The lunatic being 
surprised to find waters running a different course from any he had 

* m 

before knewn, returned with the Intelligence of Ms diicoveiy, which 
did abound with game. This soon excited the enteiprise of others. 
Two men from 



England, of the name of Jacob Marlin and 

. * 

Stephen Sewell, took up a residence upon Greenbrier river; but 
soon disagreeing in sentiment a quarrel occasioned their separation, 
and Sewell, for the sake of peace, quit their cabin and made his abode 

hollow tree. In this situation they were found by the late 
General Andrew Lewis, in the year 1751. Mr. Lewis was appointed 
for a company of grantees, who obtained from the Governor 


m a 


an order 





Council of 






of said granted 



land 

procseed to make surveys to complete 
lands; and finding Marlin and Sewell living in 
each other, inquired what could induce them to live separate in a 
wilderness so distant from the habitations of any other human beings. 
They informed him that difference of opinion had occasioned their 
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separation, and that they had since enjoyed more tranquillity and a 
better understanding; for Sewell said, that each morning when they 
arose and Marlin came out of the great house and he from his hollow 

B 

tree, the^aluted each other, saying—good morning Mr. Marlin, 
and good morning Mr. Sewell, so that a good understanding then 


existed between them; but it did not last long, for Sewell removed 
about forty miles further west, to a creek that still bears his name. 
There the Indians found him and 




Previous to the year 1755 



Lewis had completed for the gran. 



jesty issued his 


bounds of the 




who were living, or who had made 


settlements on the western waters, to remove from them, as the 


claimed by the Indians 


i 


policy required that 


peaceable understanding 



preserved with them, to prevent 

i 

hostilities on their part The order of council was never afterwards 
carried into effect, or his majesty’s consent obtained to*confirm It. 


*At the commencement of the revolution 




to assume independence, and held a convention la 1776, 
some efforts were made to have the order of council established under 

the new order of things then beginning to take place. But it was not 


confirmed; and commissioners were appointed, in 1777, to grant cer- 

individual who had made settlements on the western 
waters, in the state of Virginia, previous to the year 1768 and since, 





cates gave the 
claim, and 


found clear 


year. 





claims, 



one thousand more, if so much were 


chose to accept it. The 







* 

was separated 



Botetourt 


county,—and the county took its name from the river, which was 

% 

so named by old Colonel John Lewis, father to the late General, and 
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one of the grantees under the order of council, who, in company with 

his son Andrew, exploring the country in 1751, entangled himself 

♦ 

in a bunch of green briers on the river, and declared he would ever 

« 

after call the river Greenbrier river. 


After 


JIM 


confirmed between England and France 


year 1761, the 
inhabitants in 1 
headed 



totally cut 




1763, when all the 
a party of Indians 









settlements 







entertainment, 








and every 

victuals and accommodations 
sudden, flit v 

children. From thence they passed over into the Levels, where some 

collected* at the house of Archibald Clendenin, (where 

the Hon. Balard Smith now lives.) There were between fifty and 

one hundred persons, men, women and children. There the Indians 
were entertained *as at Muddy creek, in the most hospitable manner. 



Condemn having just arrived from 




three 




they 




sore 


could 



In the mean tifne an old woman, with a 
was showing her distress to an Indian, and inquiring if he 

to her relief; he said he thought he could—and 





tomahawk, 

jp 

H 

that were in the house. Conrad Yolkom 




the men 


escaped, by being 







Indians convinced them, 


on to Carr- 




before them 





killed and 




them 



Clendenin’s a scene of much 


was performed; and a negro woman, wlio was endeavoring 


escape, killed her owr 
b might be discovered 


fail 


9 






to abuse the Indians with terms of reproach, calling them cowards, 
Ike. although |ia tomahawk -was drawn over her head, with threats 
of instant death, and the seal p of -her husband lashed about her jaws. 
The prisoners were all taken over to Muddy creek, and a party of 
Indians retained them there till the return of the others from Carr’s 
creek, when the whole were taken off together. On the day they 
started from the foot of Keeney’s Knob, going over the mountain, 


Mrs. 
ill! the 



gave her infant 









rear, and she escaped 
passed by. 





Si ® 





to a prisoner woman to carry, 
line with the Indians in 


concealed herself 


soon made the la- 


one 


cow to her calf Taking the 
the heels he beat its brains out against a tree, and throwing it down 
in the path, all marched over it, till its gutrwere all trampled out 
with-the horses. She told me she returned that night, in the dark, 
to her own 











miles, and covered her 

% 

husband’s corpse with rails, which lay in the yard, where he was 
killed in endeavoring to escape over the fence, with 

in bin arms; ami then she went Ato a corn-field, where great 
fear came upon her, and she imagined she saw a man standing by 

bur, within a few steps. 

The Indians continued the war till 1764, and with much depreda¬ 
tion on the frontier inhabitants, making incursions as far as within a 


few miles of Staunton. 


iiiill of that 





an army 




the war in 


command 








regular 

troops, at Fort Pitt,* some companies of militia from Augusta county 

and other places,—which, I believe, either volunteered their services 

or were such as were ordered on the frontiers to protect the inhabi- 

% 

tants during the war. Colonel Bouquet held a treaty with the In¬ 
dians somewhere near Muskingum, and the Indians delivered up 
many prisoners, who returned to their friends, and a peace was con- 




hearing 



until the year 1774. I do not 
by any one, what occasioned the war 





being th£n very young; but about that time the British government 
had passed an act to tax the American colonies ; but on the remon¬ 
strance of the people and the opposition of some of the British poli- 


repealed 


I have since thought that they were 


urged 


influenced 


In, the 


county 



tourt in the Assembly, and his brother, Colonel Charles 

iigusta, at Williamsburg, then 

■ 

of our government: During the sittmg of the Assembly, in 
month of April, or May, government received intelligei 
hostile appearance of the Indians, who had fallen uj 

to death, and were makin; 










General Lewi? 

ately to the frontier settlements of their respective counties, requeit- 


Jng them to put them 
of them, the 





the militia in their 



and I was 


watch 


had, each 
that time; 
scouts to 



mm 




in 1769. 




oppose 





could 









, in the mean time, arrangements were 

carrying on an expedition«against the Shawanese, between the 

* 

Dunmore, who was the Governor of Virginia, and the Lewises, 

before they left W illiamsburg: the Governor to have the command 

* 

otherwise 



Of a northern division of an army of volunteer militia,- 
drafts to be collected from the counties of Frederick, Shenandoah, 
♦ and the settlements towards Fort Filt; General Lewis to have the 

OP 

command of a southern division of like troops, collected from the 

6 





counties of Augusta, Botetourt, and the adjacent counties below the 


ridge, 


Charles Lewis was to- command the Augusta 


troops, and Colonel William Fleming the Botetourt troop*, under 

0 

General Lewis. The Governor was to take his route by the way of 

Pittsburg, and General Lewis down the Kenawha.the whole army 

to assemble at the mouth of the Great Kenawha, on the Ohio river. 

+ m 

General Lewis’s army assembled in Greenbrier, at Camp Union, 

*» 

(now Lewisburg) about the 4th September, 1774, amounting in all, 

& 

m 

to about eleven hundred men, and proceeded^ from thence on their 


inarch, on the 11th day of said 

V 

the Augusta veto were 










Alexander M c Clenachan, Captain John Dickfenson, Captain John 

Joseph Haynes, and Captain Samuel Wilson. Those commanding 
the Botetourt companies, were Captain Matthew Arbuckle, Captain 
John Murrl^, Captain John Lewis, Captain James Robertson^Cap¬ 
tain Robert lI f Clenachan, Captain James Ward, qnd Captain John 


Stuart 

♦ 

In the course of the summer, and not long after we received 
notice of the hostile appearance of flic Indians, they came 


the 



JKenawla, 





Kelly, 



elly had begun a settle* 


naent about twelve miles below the Great Falls.. When they made 


the attack 




Fields, of Culpepei 



was at Kelly 3 1 , 


about to make some surveys on military claims, or otherwise. He 

h 


lllll 


1111111 


; ■ ill 


VI! u*. 


ixpected 







tive from the back parts of South Carolina, of a hold and intrepid 

■4 

disposition, received my intelligence with caution, and sent off his 

m 

family and stock for Greenbrier, with his brother, a young man of 

V. 

equally suspicious character. But Fields, trusting more to his own 
consequence and better knowledge of public facts, endeavored to 






« 
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danger, as nothing of the kind had been 


heard of, and 


same dav* and before Kelly’s brother and the 


lunily had got out of hearing 1 of the guns, the Indians came upon 
Kelly and Fields where they were taking leather from a tan trough, 


ilpon the spot 


i their cabin, fired on them, and killed 
ran into the cabin, where their guns 



unloaded. He picked up one 


charged. 









escape 






guns fire 

his brother and Colonel Fields were 


consequence; raised 



prepared 


and 






fifteen men, and 


proceeded on'our way to Kenawha about ten miles, when I met Colo- 


llu 

nel Fiplds naked 




his shirt, 


is limbs were grievously lace- 


'HHHSi 

rated with briers and brush, his body worn down with fatigue and 



hayini 


in that condition from the Kenawha, upwards of 


eighty miles, through the woods. was 









, I guess, upwards 

was after¬ 



wards 




'battle of the 10th of October following', A fa- 



Keljy 




Indians came to Green¬ 


brier, on Muddy creek, and killed young Kelly and took his niece 

weeks after they had killed her father. 










About this time the disputes between the British government and 
the colonies began to run 
imported into this country 
the Indians were urged 



was 



to begin a war upon us 



kill the traders then in the nation. Howeyer that 




a* 

afterwards corroborated the suspicion 


from Camp Union 


about one hundred and 
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ged. At the time we commenced our* march no track or path was 
made, and but few white men had ever seen .the place. Our princi¬ 
pal pilot was Captain Matthew Arbuckle. Our bread stuff was 

* 

packet! upon horses, and droves of cattle furnished, our .meat; of 
which we had a plentiful sunnlv, as droves of cattle and pack-horses 


came in succession after 


expeditiously 


every 






• # 




and arrived at Point Pleasant about the 1st 6 
» * 

expected the Earl of Dunmore would meet ui 


Fort 
















sued a different route, 




taken 






m 

disappointed in meeting the Governor and his army at Point Plea- 

* 

sant, despatched two scouts up the river, by land, to Fort Pitt, to 
endeavor to learn the cause of the disappointment; and our army re¬ 
mained encamped, to wait their return. 

Before we marched from Camp Union, we were joined by Colonel 


John Fields, witn a company or men from Culpeper, and. uaptain 
Thomas Buford, from Bedford county; also three other companies, 


men from Culpeper, 


under the 






Rus¬ 


sell, and Captain Harbert, from Bolston, now Washington county. 
These troops were to compose a.division commanded by Colonel 


« A « 


ter of the country, 
Great Kenawha. v, 


proceed from 






ompose a.division commanded by Colonel 
was then convening more men in that quar- 
a view of pursuing us to the mouth of the 

9 








During the time our scouts were 














amongst the Indians, down the river, express to General Lewis, to 
-inform him of Mb new plan and (he route he was about to take, with 
instructions to pursue our march to the Shawanee towns, where he 
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expected to assemble with us. But what calculations he might have 
made for delay or other disappointments which would be likely to 


happen to two armies under so long and difficult a march through a 
trackless wilderness, I never could guess; or how he could suppose 

F 

they would assemble at a conjuncture so critical as the business then 
in question required, was never known to any body. 

The Governor’s express arrived at our encampment on Sunday, 
the 9th day of October,—and on 

men’s name was M'Cullough, with whom I 








had made some 


Queen 




I was in 



on guard, 
quaintance 


he had 





made 


in the course 





caj 





left the Shawanee towns and gone'to the Governor’s 
made me desirous to know his opinion of our expected 


success in subduing the Indians, and whether he thought they would 

be presumptuous enough Jo offer to fight us, as we support we had 
a force superior to any thing they could oppose to us. He answered, 
“Aye, they will give you grinders, and that before long:” 



peating it with anoath, swore we would 
believe that 


turn to the 









very soon. ■ I 
that evenim 




camp. Tig next morning two young men 
for deer; they happened 
the (Phio) river two or three miles, and on a sudden fell on the 











had crossed 


fixing for battle. 







camp of 
and were 

men and fired upon 

# 

into our camp ju 
and I discovered 
my bed^ I jumped 


him 


alarm, when I heard him declare that he had 




discovered 










m 




4 




land covered nth. Indians, as thick as they could stand one beside 
another. 

General Lewis immediately ordered a detachment of Augusta 
troops, under his brother Colonel Charles Lewis, and another de¬ 
tachment of the Botetourt troops, under Colonel William Flemings 
These were composed *>f the companies commanded by the oldest 
captains; and the junior captains were ordered to stay in camp, to 
aid the others as occasion would require. The detachments marched 
out in two lines, and met the Indians in the same order of. march. 







same order of. march 
in sight of the guard 





Charles Simms, with 



words, that he had sent one of the 




before 



During his 



his lot to have 


frequent skirmishes with the Indians, in which he was always suc¬ 
cessful; had eained much applause for his intrepidity, and was 




was 


-greatly beloved by his troops. Colonel Fleming was also wounded 
and our men had given way some distance before they were rein¬ 
forced by the oilier companies issuing in succession Trom the camp. 


The 




had to retreat, until they formed 



behind 


* 

logs and trees, across from the bank of the Ohio to the bank of the 
Kenawha, and kept up their fire till sundown. 


The Indians were exceedingly active in concealing their de^d that 


* & * 








eleven o : 









aawha to give him notice that we were engaged, and to hasten 

B 

march to our assistance. He brought about three hundred men 


with him, and marched out early next morning over the battle 
ground, and found twenty-one of the enemy slain bn the ground.— 
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Twelve more were afterwards found, all concealed in one place; and 

the Indians confessed that they had thrown a number into the river 

# - r • 

in time of the battle; so that*it is possible that the slain on both 

sides, were about equal. We had seventy-five killed, and one hun- 
# 

dred and forty wounded. The Indians were headed by their chief, 
the Corn-stalk warrior; who, in his plan of attack and retreat, dis¬ 
covered great military skill/ Amongst the slain on our side, w.ere 

m 

9 

Colonel Charles Lewis, Colonel John Fields, Captain Buford, Cap¬ 


tain Murray 


III' 







Buford, Cap- 


Robert 


Goldsby, Lieutenant 



Dillon, and other subaltern officers, 







^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ ^^ ^ • ' ^ 1 ^ ^ . ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ | ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

» 

dependence, not subject to the control*of others. His claim to such 

* 

privileges might have arisen from some former military service in 
which he h*ad been engaged, entitling him to a rank that ought to 


which he h*ad been engaged, entitling him 


and when we marched from Camp Union he took a separate route. 


On flic third day after our 
of Coward and Clay, who 





is men, of 



a * 



provisions, as tney mar 
of the Little Meadows. 






* 

o left the company to look after deer for 
ed fell in with two Indians, on the waters 
As Clay passed round the root of a large 

1" "iff Ilf" '"'i'*. 1 ’ " 11 " . , „ m |B( j| j 


running up to 

b 



him, Coward killed him, being at some 
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correct number was never known to us; however, it was certain 
they were combined of different nations—Shawanese, Wyandotte, 
and Delawares.—Of the former there is no doubt the whole strength 
of the nation was engaged in the battle. And on the evening of the 
day before the battle, when they were about to cross over the river, 

the Corn.stalk proposed to the Indians that if they were agreed, he 

they 





and talk with us, and endeavor to make peace; 

day, as we were informed, 








manner 







me 


was sayui: 


them—“ be strong, be strong 



had once been a prisoner, 

Indians,—telling 



None will suppose that we had a contemptible enemy to do with, 

■ 

who has any knowledge of the exploits performed by them. It was 


chiefly the 



cut off the British army under General 





1755, only nineteen 



our battle. 


where the General himself, and Sir Peter. Hackett, second in com¬ 


mand, were both slain 


> 



mere remnant of the whole army 



warn 



It was they, too, who defeated Major Grant and his Scotch 

A 

Highlanders, at Fort Pitt, in 1758, where the % hole 
were killed and taken prisoners. After our battle, they defeated all 

the Blue Licks. There fell Colonel John Todd and Colo- 







pieces. 

Ohio, commanded 
General Arthur 



United States army, over 

lastly, 










'ious slau 







\ any engagement w 
General Lewis, at Point Pleasant, 
ignificance, and no longer noticed 
eive the prowess -they possessed. 


o many 


people 



illed 


are 








Of all the Indiana, the Shawanese were the most bloody and terri¬ 
ble,—holding all other men, as well Indians as whites, in contempt 

«• €$ 11 * 

as warriors, in comparison with themselves. This opinion made 
them more wrestless and fierce than any other savages; and they 
boasted that they had killed ten times as many white people as any 
other Indians did. They were a well-formed, active, and mgenious 
people—were assuming and imperious in the presence of others not 
of thflir own nation, and sometimes very cruel. 

young volunteers, well 






hunting:, in those 



was 




young men 






Ridge—tb 



bad, and 







ships and danger. .We had more tian every fifth man jn our army 
killed or wounded in the battle,-—but none were disheartened: 



crossed the river with cheerfulness, bent on destroying the enemy 

restrained bv the Governor’s orders, I 








they would have exterminated the Shawanese nation. 


This battle was, in fact, the 



revolutionary war 


that obtained for our country the liberty and independence enjoyed 


by the United States, 



a good presage of future success;) for 


* 


is well known that the Indians were influenced by the British 


commence 





people, before they 
themselves the following year at Lexington, 





;ood people of Virginia 
* The Indians passed over the 




United 



with gratitude* 



river in the night time, after tb 


battle, and made theHbest of their way back-to the Shawanee towns, 
upon the Scioto. And, after burying- our dead, General Lewis or- 





dered entrenchments to be made around our camp, extending across 

the Ohio to the Kenawha, to secure the officer, with an ade. 

quate number of men, to protect them in safety, and marched the 
army across the Ohio for the Shawanee towns. 

In this command he had many difficulties to encounter, that none 
can welljudge of who have never experienced similar troubles, to 
preserve order and necessary discipline, over an army of volunteers 
who had no knowledge of the use of discipline or military m*der, 
when in an enemy’s country, well skilled in ftteir own manner of 
warfare. And let it be remembered that the youth of our country. 


previous to those times. 



grown 




peace. 











were 


ranee 


of these duties 




high 













disagreeable # to the commander,-*who was, by nature, of a lofty and 








had 


much military 



•General Braddock and other commanders. He was appointed First 

Captain under General Washington, together with Captain Peter 
Hogg, in the year 1752, when General Washington was appointed 
Major by Governor Gooch, to go to the frontiers and. erect' a g&rri-s 


•on at* the Little Meadows, cii the waters c«f the Monongahela, 



prevent the encroachments of the French, who were extending their 

claims from Port Pitt (then Fort De Quesne) up the Monongahela 
river and its waters. During the time they Were employed about 


river and its waters. During the time they Were employed abc 
that business, they sustained an attack, made on them by a party 

on account of an unfortunate affair that took place soon after th 









name of Jumenvail, with a party , was making some surveys not 
far from Mcyor Washington’s encampment, who ordered Captain 


Hogg to go and 


nil i T:] 


him as to his authority for making such 


em roerhiaants on the British claims and settlements. Captain Hogg 
discovered Jumenvail’s encampment, which he approached in the 






♦ 
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• A 
I" 

i f !! 


night time; and, contrary to Ms orders, or the instructions of Major 

Washington, he fired on Jumenvail and killed him. The French, 

& 

in'order to retaliate, sent out a party to attack Washington. They 
were discovered when within one mile oj^he encampment, and soon 
appeared before it, commencing firing as they approached. Our 
people had made some entrenchments, from wMch they retumdfi the 
fire, in this engagement General Lewis received two wounds. The 
French at length cried out for a parly; the firing ceased on both 



WasMngtqn 




language; and, it 



that 


instrument 




Europe, and published. Hostilities soon after commenced 

nations, England and France, the cMef founda¬ 
tion of the quarrel being this transaction in America. 1 have seen 





Bliss’s account of the beginning of the war of 1755, in 

<H> 

of England. It differs somewhat from this; but I have narrated till© 





I heard 


their being correct. 

^ 5*he French had bfouglt 


General Lewis, 




doubt 




party a large number of Indians, 
which gave them a grAt superiority of numbers. An accident took 

wMch might have 




Washington and his party, had not General Lewis, 




language 



General Lewis was 


Ilf 







and saved 



Indian’s life, and 


the li%ps of all the party, had the Irishman’s intention taken effect. 

When the'war of 1755 began, General Washington was appointed 
fee commander of the first regiment ever raised in Virginia, and 

’i 

General Lewis, Mqjor. Lewis jras afterwards on a command with 




* 
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the British Major Grant, under General Forbis, to reconnohift the 
vicinity of the French fort, (now Fort Pitt) against which General 
Forbis’s army was then on their march, to endeavor to demolish.— 
When Grant and Lgris <^ew near the garrison undiscovered. Major 
Grant began to apprehend that he could surprise the garrison, and dis¬ 
appoint his General of the honor of the conquest Against this m justi ¬ 
fiable attempt, General Lewis in vain remonstrated. He represented 
that the garrison was reinforced by a number of Indians, then at the 














unwillin: 










mam 



manded,—whilst 


baggage, with the pi 
t he. with his Scotch 









began 




to the 
drums 


Grant 


»• 


called. The Indians 


opposite side of the river from the garrison, whpn the alarm be¬ 


gan, in number about 


thousand five hundred. The sound 


roused. 



arms: and. 


Grant and his Highlax 
death went on rapidly, 


were soon surrounded, when the work of 


idly, and in a manner quite novel 
all their European wafg, had n 


Scotch High- 
>r before IteelP 


landers, who, in all their European wall, had never before Iteen 
men’s heads skinned. * General Lewis soo# perceived, by the re¬ 
treating fire, that Major Grant was overmatched and in a bad situa¬ 
tion. He advanced with his two hundred provincials, and falling on 


tion. He 
the rear o: 


men (o escape 



Indians 














defeated. 



himself 











Li^d 










Indian 


* 

seized the shirt, and insisted upon paving 
the tomahawk drawn over his head, until 

m # 


it; but he resisted, with the tomahawk drawn over his head, until 
a French officer, by signs, requested him to deliver the shirt,~and 
then took him into Ms room and gave him a. complete-dress I® put 
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ha: When he was advancing to the relief of Grant, 'lie me! a Scotch 


Highlander under speedy flight; and inquiring of him how the battle 

was going, lie said they were v a beaten, and*he had seen Donald 

-* 

McDonald up to his hunkers in mud, and a the skeen af his heed/* 
Grant had made his escape from the field of battle with a party jf 


seven car eight soldiers, and wandered all ni 



the woods. In the 


morning they returned to the garrison and surrendered themselves 
to the Indians, who cajyied them into the fort. Mnior Grant’s life 



to the room door 












men .at 





would soon come chi 



believing that they 




retreated to Quebec, with the 

n 

prisoners, where they were confined till a cartel took place, and they 
were exchanged. 

This is the same Colonel Grant who figured in the British Par¬ 
liament in the year K75, when Mr. Thurlow, the Attorney Gene¬ 
ral, affirmed that the Americans were rebels ani| traitors,—but did 


not prove his position by comparison of their conduct with the trea- 

son lai|j|; and Colonel Grant in particular, told the house that h© 

had often acted in the same service with the Americans; h€ knew 

* 

them well; and from that knowledge, would venture to predict— 


€€ 


that they would never'dare to free an English army, as being desti- 

v it B B BBBBBBli 

tute of every requisite to constitute goocftoldiers. By their laziness, 

defects of constitution* they were incapable 






of 


with sickness before 






But during the time 
detected in an act 





their captivity, this philosophical hero was 
most base hypocrisy, in Quebec. As the 


♦ See History of England for 1775, vol xii. p. 527, 















letters of the English officers were iiiiit, suffered to be sealed uhtii- 

* 

they were inspected before they were sent off, a French officer dis. 

covered in Major GrSnfs communication to General Forbis, that he 
had ascribed the whole disgrace of his defeat to the misconduct of 
ajor Lewis and his provincial troops. The officer immediately 
carried the letter to Major Lewis, and showed it to him. Lewis, in¬ 
dignant at such a scandalous and unjust representation, accused Grant 





, in the presence of the Frendg>fficers, and .challenged 

• % 

Grant prudently declined 


combat, after receiving the 



language, 
departed for Quebec 



country,—threatening that 
let his 




he ever returned to England he would 

impropriety of the 


trouble and expense to the nation in endeavoring to protect such a 

provoking language. General 






For 



Lewis did chide him severely. 

General Lewis jras, in person, upwards of six feet high, of 
common strength and agility, and his form of the most exact symme 


try that I ever beheld in human 




had a stem invin- 


cible countenance, and was of a reser.ved and distant deportment, 


which 



presence 


awful than engaging. He was a 


commissioner, with Dr. Thomas Walker, to hold a treaty, on behalf 




the commissiotffirs from Peiysylvania. 







tremble under him as he 
walked along.” His independent spirit despised sycophantic means of 
gaining popularity, which never rendered more thgm his merits 
torted. 

Such a character was not calculated to gain muc) applause 


«*» 















eoixisn&ndmg ito army of volunteers without discipline, experience, 


gratitude. 


took umhiliage because they were compellec: to 
thought the duties of a common soldier were 
If" it volunteer. Every one found some caffe of 


beneath the dignity of a volunteer. Every one found some caSbof 
imaginary complaint 

When%ongress determined to be independent, and appointed gene-* 
ral officers to command our armies to prosecute the war for inde- 


ral officers to command our armies to prosecute the war for inde- 

• • 

pendence and defending our liberty, they nominated General Wash¬ 
ington to the chief command,—who, from his great mod^ty, re- 

• • 

commended General Lewis in preference to himself; but one of his 

had suffered much from the declamation of some of his troops, on 
the late expedition agaiffit the Indians, and that it would be impolitic 
at that conjuncture, to make the appointment. He.was. however. 


Indians, and that it would be impolitic 
the appointment. He .was, however. 


afterwards appointed among thenfirst brigadier generals, and took 
the command, at Norfolk, of the Virginia troops. When Lord Dun¬ 


lit il escape from Williamsburg, on board 


on the town; 
lordship to dej 



orfolk,!% vessel drew up and commenced a fire 

IHI 

General Lewis, from a battery, compelled his 
-and, 1 'believe, lie never afterwards net foot on 


American ground. This ended the military career of General Lewis. 

* . 

Congress having appointed General Stevens and some other major 


, gave him some offence. He had been their superior in 



former 





office of brigadier atsthe 





, he wrote 






his 


intention to 


* 









hold his comihand 


his rank 







done him 



# 




was grown 







fame abated: and being: seized with a 





to return home, in the year 1780. He died on his way, in Bedford 
county, about forty miles from his own house, on Roanoke, in Bote- 
tourt county, lamented by all who were intimately acquainted with 
his iftaritorious sei.vices and superior qualities. * 
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It‘is said Hint there is a book now pxtant, in this cotin try, with the 
title of “ Smith’s Travels in Ameriq^,” which was written in Eng¬ 
land, wherein the author asserts that he was on the expedition in 
thenar 1774, and that he joined the Augusta troops in Staunton. 
He gives a particular description of Mr. Sampson Matthew’s tavern 
land family, who kept the md&t noted public house in to fo, and of 
the march of ou» army from Camp Union to Point Pleasant. He 


also gives an 



W 

of the battle, and of Colonel Lewis being killed 




of all the men, but 


confirmed in this opinion from 




nan as Smith. I a 
Generaf Lewis told 




■K 

year 1779, that he was well informed that on the evening of thl 10th 
October, the day of ou r battle, Dimmore and the noted Doctor Con¬ 
nelly, of tory memory, with some other officers, were taking a walk, 

when Bunmore observed to the gentlemen that he exacted by that 
time Colonel Lewis had hot work. * Thjs corresponds with my sus- 
picions of the language of McCullough, who promised us “ grinders.” 
Had not M f Cullough seen the Indians, coming down the river and 


on his return, the evening 'before the battle, they could not have 
known the strength of our army, or amount of our troops so cor¬ 
rectly as they certainly did; for, during the battle, 1 heard one of 
the enemy halloo, with abusive terms in English, that they had eleven 



, and 


thousand 





same boast was 


vociferated from the opposite side 



river, in the hear in 













A8 


our number, and the expectati 
Christian would come on with 









thousand more, the i 



« 

must have been communicated to the Indians by the Governor’s 

scouts, for there could have been no other means of conveying such 

• • 

exact information Hi them. Colonel Christian hsicll but three hundred 
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altogether, including the companiesofSheiby, Russell, and Harbert, 
frhen he arrived at our camp. 

Having finished the entrenchments, and put every thing in order 
for securing the wounded from danger after the battle, we crossed the 
Ohio river on our march to the Shawanee^ to ns. Captain Arbuckle 
was our guide, who was equally esteemed as a soldier and a fine 
Woodsman. When we came to the prairie 

of a small 



creek, we 


saw the 




was 



and set 



upoft our a 


vemor’s camp, 
to the Indians. 



we met an express from the 



near 






posed peace 





chiefs, 




Grenadier Squaw, on 






peace 






prehend 

them the war should be no further prosecuted, and that he would 

of Lewis’s army before any more hostilities should 
be committed upon them. However, the Indians .finding we were 
rapidly approaching, began to suspect that the Governor did 




possess the power of stopping us, whom they designated by the name 

HI 

of the Big Knife Men; the Governor, therefore, with the White 
Tish warrior, set off and met us at Killicanic creek, and there Colo 

army, as he had 



Lewis received his orders to return with 



»» 

proposed terms of peace w ith the Indians, which he assuied should 
be accomplished. 


His lordship 




cers 


of an introduction to 


Colonel Lewis to introduce him to his offi- 

had the 














us for 



so momentous an 


of his high esteem 





respect for our 

ft 

was deemed ne 


On the Governor’s consulting 
cessary thy, a garrison should be established at Point Pfoasant 
intercept'and prevent the Indians from crossing the Ohio to our si 


also to prevent; any whites from crossing over to the 




8 















Indians; and b j such mean#to preserve a future peace, accoidiog 
to the conditions of the treaty then to be made by the Governor with 
the Indians. * Captain Arbuckle was appointed commander of the 


gaitison, with instructions to enlist one hundred men, for the term 



of one year from the daw of their enlistment, and proceed to erect a 

fort, which was executed in the following summer. 

The next spring, the revolutionary war commenced between the 

British army, under General Gage, at Boston, and the citizens of 

♦ 

the state of Massachusetts, at Lexington. Virginia soon after as¬ 
sumed an independent form of government, and began to levy troops 
for the common 
aid of Captain 


company was 




But the 





William 


st y that 



was it was 











too inconvenient and expensive to keep a garrison 
great an expense and so great a distance from any inhabitants. 

troops that could be raised, 

oppose British force, and Captain Arbuckle was ordered to vacate 

* 111 

the station and to join General Washington’s army. This he was 
not willing to do, having engaged, qs he alleged, for a different ser¬ 
vice. A number of his men, however, marched and joined the main 
army until the time of their enlistment expired. 



In the year 1777, the Indians, being urged by British agents, 
came werf troublesome to frontier settlements, manifesting much 

appearance of hostilities, when the Corn.stalk warrior, with the Red. 

hawk, paid a visit to the garrison at Point Pleasant He made no 




lii, the war 


himself 





British 






termined to engage in it 



that, of courte, he and his tribe would 




ArbucklAhought proper to detain him, the Red.hawk, md another 

fellow, as hostages, to prevent the nation from joining the British. ’ 
tn the COu*se Of that summer out government had ordered fen fiftny 






































































to t>e raised, of volunteers, to serf m under tbe command «of flmut 
Hand; who was to have collected a number of troops at Fort Pitt, 
with them to descend the river to ftint Pleasant, ther^ to meet a 

reinftycement of volunteers expected to be raised isci Augusta and 

« 

Botetourt counties, and then proceed to the Shawanee towns and 
chastize them so as to compel them to a neutrality. Hand did not 
succeed in the collection of troops at Fort Pitt; and but three jw 
four companies were raised in Augusta and Botetourt, which were 

Colonel George SkjUern, who ordered me to 
raise all the volunteers I could get in Green- 







that service, 







war and 



campaigns 



wH- 






But as the settlements which we covered, though less exposed to the 

• * { » 

Indians, had showed their willingness to aid in 

the proposed plan to chastize l|}«»Indians, and had raised three com¬ 
panies, I,was very desirous of doing all I could to promote the bunt- 

* 

ness and aid the service. I used the utmost endeavors, and propo ed 
to the militia officers to volunteer ourselves, which would be an en¬ 
couragement to others, and by such means to raise all the men who 


'could be got, 



chief 




omcers m 



agreed to the 

proposal, and we cast iota^who should command the company. The 
lolTfell on Andrew Hamilton for captain, and William Reniqk lieu- 

, about forty, and joined Colonel Skil- 
Point Pleasant. 




lenf 






When tVe arrived, there was no account of General 



1 . 


or ms 









taken 



too, that 






supplies 



-win- 

Marly exhausted, when we got there, what had been provided 


themselves. 


concluded 



there as lone: as we could for 


the arrival of General Hand, or some account from him. During 
the time of our stay two young men, of the names of Hamilton and 











Gilmore, went, over the Kenawha one day to hunt for deer; on their 
retorn to camp, some Indians had concealed themselves on the bank 



amongst th§ weeds, to view our encampment; and as Gilmore cam® 

« 

along past them, they fired on him and killed him on the bank*. 

* 

Captain Arbuckle and myself were standing on the opposite bank 

a 

when the gun fired; and whilst we’were wondering who it could be 
scooting, contrary to orders, or what they were doing over the river, 
we saw Hamilton run down the bank, who called out that Gilmore 

of Captain John HaU, 





who was standing in momentary expectation of being 
* • • 

to death. -They brought the corpse of Gilmore down the bank, 
covered with blood and scalped, and .put him into the canoe. As 

river, I observed to Captain Arbuckle that 



they were passing 

» 

the people woqjd be for killing the hostages, as soon as the canoe 
would land. He supposed that they would not offer to commit so 

innocent, who were in nowise accessary 

•in 

the canoe had scarcely touched the 





great n 
the murder 
shore until the cry was raised, let us 






|he Indians in the fort; 


and every man, with his gun in his hand, came up the bank* pale 

a 

rage. Captain Hall was at their head, and leader. Captain 



Arbuckle and I met them, and endeavor*! to dissuade them from 



they cocked 
not desist. 




us 


us into the 






stalk 



from the nation to see his father, antf to know If he was well, chip 
alive. When he came to the river opposite the fort, he hallooed. 
His father was, at that instant, in the act of delineating a map of 
the country and the waters between the Shawanee towns and the 



















Mississippi, at our jequest, with chalk upon the flow. He Immedi¬ 
ately recognized the voice of his sou, got up, went out, and answered 
him. The young fellow crossed over, and they embraced each other 

in the most tender and affectionate manner. The interpreter's wife, 

* • 

who had been a prisoner among the Indians, and had recently left 
them on*hearing the uproar the next day; and hearing the men 
threatening that 



much affection, ran to 



Indians 


informed them 



retained 







father encoura: 










Great 















As the men advanced to the door, the Corn-stalk rose up and met 




him. 




the great Corn-stalk warrior, 
upon Mm by the consent of the nation, as their great 

a stool.* The 





11111 



-hawk made ah attempt to go up the chimney, but was shot 


down. TI 
see him so 


Indian was shamefully mangled 


grieved to 



•stalk, from personal appearance 





live, I believe 



would have been friendly 



could 



disposition 














V 

day he was killed we 


countenance was 





was present His 



to indicate an honest and manly disposition. He acknowledged that 
he expected that he and his party would have to run with the stream, 
for that all the Indians on the lakes and northwardly, were joining 
the British. Hej&aid that when he returned to the Shawaiiee towns- 
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after the battle at the Point, he called a council of the nation to con- 

■*S r m 

suit what was to be done, and upbraided them for their folly in not 
suffering him to make peace on the even before the battle.— 

“.What,” said he , c< will you do now? The Big Knife is coming 

on us, and we shall all be killed. Now you must fight, or we are 


undone.” But no one made an answer. 



said, then letas kill all 


our women and children, and go and fight till we die. But none would 


answer. At 



he rose and struck his tomahawk in the post 




the centre of the town house 




said he, Cf and make peace 


m 










•m 



to solicit 




When he made his 


with an awiul premonition of his approaching fete ; for Me 

• When I was A young man and went to war, I 

would return no more, 
me if you please; I can 

” This 



thought that might be the last time, a 


Now I.am here 



you; 





die blit once; and it is all one to me, now or another time. 

concluded every sentence of his speech. He was killed 



about one hour after our council. 


A few dayi 




is catastrophe General Hand. arrived, but had 


no troops. We were discharged, and returned home a short time 


before 




after we left the garrison a small party 


of Indians appeared near the fort, and Lieutenant Moore was ordered, 

retaliate 



w 


murder 


mile until 












again 



near 



showed themselves and 


decamped apparently in great terror. But the garrison was aware 
of their seduction, and no one was ordered to pursue them. Finding 
that their scheme was not likely to succeed, their.whole army rose 
























































up at once and showed themselves, extending across from the bank 

w 

of the Ohio to the bank of the Kenawha, and commenced firing upon 

the garrison, but"without effect, for several hours. At. length one 

of them had the presumption to advance so near the fort as to request 

thejavor of being permitted to come in, to which Captain M'l ee 

* 

granted his assent, and the stranger very composedly walked in. 

Arbuckle was then absent, on a visit in Greenbrier, to his 

the time the strange gentleman was in 








raised 











IIIHI 




reconciled fds friends. 


could make no 








in, < 

and collecting all the cattle about the garrison. 


for provision on their march, set 



in great mill 


tary parade, to finish their campaign and take vengeance on us for 

the death of Corn-stalk. Captain M f Kee perceiving • their design, 
by the route they were pursuing, despatched Philip Hammond anil 


John Prior 
covered, 
hazardou 




> 










, if possible to pass 
inhabitants notice oi their approach. »This 

Indians 




had two days start of them, but they pursued with such speed and 









andrpassed 
• ' 

Wiliiam*M f Clung, at the Sfeadows, about twenty miles from Lewis- 
burg. It 












inhabitants for 







the 


house ahd 




to be viewing: the 



meadows 



in right of the 

Hammond and Prior were in the meadows, concealed by 
the weeds, and had a full view of their whole pflrty undiscovered, 
and calculated their numbers at about two hundred warriors. Haviig 





{Missed the Indians, they came on ih great speed, to Colonel Bom- 
nally’s, and gave the alarm of the approach of the Indians. Colonel 
Donna! ly lost no time to collect in all his nearest neighbors that night, 
and sent a servant to my house to inform note. Before day about 
twenty men, including Hammond and Prior, were collected at IJpn- 

m 

nally’s, and they had the advantage of a stockade fort around and 

# • 

adjoining the house. There was a number of women and children, 
making in all about sixty persons in the house. On the next day 






ie next day 
the enemy. 















men 





get 


Camp Union all the next 







with'their families to the inward settlements,*and others securing 

an 

their property,—so that in the course of the day, we had not collected 

v w 

near one hundred men. On the following day we sent out two scouts 
to Bonnally’s, very early in the morning, who sdon returned with 
iiflMligence that the fort was attacked. Thfe scouts had got within 


one mile. 


heard" the guns firing 


The scouts had got within 
iskly. We determined to 


give all the aid w© could to the besieged, and every man 


was 


They amounted 



-eight in all, 


including Colonel Lewis, Captain 


but heard 


sake of expedition 




nearer 


escaped falling 


an ambuscade 








house 



II 


















but some discovering that we were their friends, opened the gate, 
and we all got in safe. One man only, iviiit shot through his clothes. 

When we got into the tort, we found that there were iljr four 
linen killed. Two of them who were coming to the fort, fell into the 
midst of the Indians, and were killed. .A servant of Bonnally , i was 
killed early in the morning on the first attack; and one man was 


killed in a bastion in 






The Indians had commenced 



attack about daylight in the morning, when the people were all in bed, 


one 

the 




part of 



the ki 



making one 





water was placed 



The enemy had laid 




their 






fifty yards from the house, and. made their 
attacks with tomahawks and war clubs. Hammond and the negro 
held the door til they were splitting it with their tomahawks: they 
suddenly let the door open, and Hammond killed the Indian on the 

threshold, who was splitting the door. The negro had a musket 
charged with swan shot, awl wm jumping about in the floor asking 
Hammond where he should shoot? Hammond bade him fire away 


amongst them; 



the yard was crowded as thick as they could 


stand. Dick fired away, and I believe, with good effect; for a war 


yard with a swan shot 


Dick is now upwards 


years old, has long been abandoned by his master, as also 
aged as himself, and they have made out to support their 
miserable existence, many years past, by their own endeavors. 




is the 



session, refused 







was sup 


ported by certificates of the 




his humble 


respectable men in 

saved the lives of 


occasion 




many citizens then in the house. 

The firing of Hammond and Dick awakened the people in the 

other end of the house, and up stairs, where the chief of the men 

9 
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were lying. They soon fired out of the windows on the Indians 
so briskly, that when we got to the fort, seventeen of them lay dead 
in the yard, one of whom was a boy about fifteen or sixteen years 
old—his body was so tom by the bullets that a man might have run 
his arm through him, yet he lived almost all day, and made a most 
lamentable cry. The Indians called to him to go into the house. 



dark, a fellow drew near to the fort and called out in english 



he wanted to make peace. We invited him in 



on the 












never after¬ 


wards found 


twice afterwards 


ed a man and his wife 









which kill— 



Samuel McClung. The last person killed was Thomas Griffith, 
his son was taken, but going' down the Kenawha, they were pursued, 
one of the Indians was killed, and the boy was relieved, which end¬ 


ed our wars in Greenbrier with the Indians, in the year 1780. 

ignedj JOHN STUART. 



ID 

The above is-a correct copy from the original, in my possession 



slight variations of orthogmphy 
know at what date it was written. 



punctuation. 1 



y 

not 


CH 




•*» 



Uth, 1833. 


* 















tOt^Although the following letter from Charles A. Stuart, 
Esq. respecting the preceding narrative—was not designed for pub¬ 
lication, the standing committee, have considered it expedient to in- 




so 




diligence.] 







my lather 


your 











are, some historical inaccuracies in it, in respect to transactions, 

the scene of his own experience and observation. 





I say “ probably are,” because there are some slight discrepancies 

between his statements and those of Gen. Marshall’s history, touch¬ 
ing the same incidents. The latter is doubtless, founded upon 



Washington’s relation 




facts, who, from his situation, 



readily be supposed to be more accurately informed than Gen. Lew¬ 


is was, 







’s narrative 





is, unquestionably, as he received them from Gen. Lewis; and as lit 
tie 



he apprehended 





tances and with which I have often known him and his old associates 


to recreate themselves, is strong internal evidence, at least to me, of 

the scrupulous care with which he has related this history of his ex¬ 
perience. 
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It will be obvious, from the texture of the narrative, that he was 
uneducated and unaccustomed to indite history. 

Lapse of time, and lapse of life are fast extinguishing the tradi¬ 
tions 



u Of moving accidents, by flood and field; 





peak of some distressful stroke 
suffered.”— 



I cannot now recall many to my remembrance; but I recollect Mr. 
Win. Arbuckle on Kenawha, who I believe Is still living, and Mrs. 
Erskine of Monroe, who saw and heard much, and like all others, 
in the advance of years, would doubtless, dilate with pleasure, upon 

the reminiscences of youth. 

Your friend, 

CH. A. STUART. 

To Thomas Jefferson Stuart, Esq. 
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FOR WITCHCRAFT, 



In 1705, 



At mm. County, Virginia. 
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IPIBIBGKIllHHSfQ OVCNnaSTO^ 

To the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society, 

On this 4th of February, 1833. 


































Belle Farm, October 1st, 1882. 



I 



just received 



record of tbe trial 





witch 






craft 


promise 

pleasure of seeing you in Gloucester last spring .< 
it is a curious document, and proves that the belief in witchcraft 

was not confined to New England.it may also ser.ve to throw some 

light on the state of society which existed in Yirginia at the period 
the transaction 




pression is, that the record sent me bj 
that an order was made, subsequent 



10th 


directing Grace Sherwood to be sent on to the general 

ny proceedings were there had, the re¬ 
cords of that court will show them. 


court, for further trial:—if 


With sentiments of respect, 

I remain your obedient servant. 




To President Cushing 
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Bjacoj i or tiIe. 


TlUAt OF GRACE SHERWOOD^ 



1705 



Anne 





if 


m ,|w w 

*/* 




jffame 88. 


i 


* ■# 


♦ 


• « 


* * 


|| # 


* * 


. ■ At a Ctai# held ye: 3d.*of Janry: 17P| p. ^enl: 

Mr. Beno: Binfroi-Cplk* Moseley, Mr* John Cdr. 

■nick Capi: Hancock, Capt: Chapman 

' ‘ 1ft _ iiliik 


♦ 



Justices 


Luke Hill Ik uxof sotHd' Grace, Sherwoodiothis Cpurt 




of witdicraft & she fey ling to dpeor itlbrtherefore opdr. 
■* * * ^ 

yt: aftachmt. tp yef Sherr do fssup to attach‘her bods to &nsi\ ye. sd: 


8<m next Court 











Esedt. 




■ f Capl. 

* 

Mr. Riphason, Came late 





* . * . * Justices 

11 ‘ ^ 

“ guile for "suspitlon of W itchCraft brought - by Luke Hill agt: 

*, ^ % 

G^ace Sherweod^is ordp: to be referr till to morro: 

• . • • « • 
* 10 • 




m 


9 


#5 <• 


4 


m 




* m 


* 


*4 










* 














‘Prihcest &nn ss 


m 


3 

f 


m * ^ • 

• A tV Court held ye; 7th- ffebty: l70| p. Sent 
Colk» Moseley -Left: Collo: TBorrowghod Mr, 
Join Richason Mr. John Comick 6apt. CEaif- 
min JDqpt: Ifa^cdclt . * * . • . • 

Justices 


m* 


9 


Whereas a Complt:.was brought agt: Grace Shei.wpod ppon mm* 

Luke Hill & c .€t 


matted* being* after 






*# * 


a Couft held ye. 7th March 17DJ Col: Ed¬ 
ward Moseley, M$a& j||paiu Tborrowood, id ajr. 
9 !»• Iip , . U + 11 ^ * *' * , * * 

ffenjgr Spimt—Ca§tpr - Horatio Woodlouse,- Mr. 

<»# « 

John Corai^k Capt: Henry Chapman, Sir. Wm 

#• # jii • <1 

Smith, Mr. Jno RicH&on Captn. Geo.- fiendcofck 

*■ • nn * * 

•. ' •Juitlfces 

• * . * ■ * .*. • • 

Whereas*a Complaint have'been 15 this Dug Court by Luk5 Hill 

- * * • 111 * * ® ■ ,, 

f itH 1 ][]|tj|, >]§■ * 

his wile yt. mm Grace Sherwood of ye. County was and have been 

ofig’time 8u|pected oTWitchcraft & have bdentts such rejfreaen^ed 
lerefore ye. Shertr. at ye.’ fast court was ordr: sow a Jury of women 

Jierwofi 








Mfepicion. she assenting 4o ye, 

» • <*, 

sworn & 



ture consideration 

* if 

sercadfc Grace 

• * 

• # 11 |ii 

sevejall other spotts^-Eliza.* Barnes, forewomazl, Sarah 

up. ' • • 

Marg£ ^Watkins* Hannah Dinrnl Sarah Goodaerd; Maty Burgess^ 

» 0 0 % < * * * 

Sarah Sergefcpt* Winiford Davis, Ursula H mly, Hun Bridjgilii,, 
Exable Waplies—Majy Cotie. . * ♦ .. 










f 


I 






V * 


. • .75 


* ** 


At a o<3urt held ye.'2nd May 1706 Present M% Jim Riphp- 
,! * m ♦ ® 

* §os,«Maj. Henrey Sjpratt Mr. John Coftijpk, Chp\: PenrjffChap- 

;■ ■* m * m 0 ^ Hw ^ mf w * 

man, Mr. Wm Scpyth * Justices . , 

• * * * ® # # 

* Whereas a former fJomplt, \vas brought /agt 'Grac^Sheirwood for 

suspicion of Witebcraft, wth. by ye. # atlomy Genii*/report to .his 
* * * m • • * • 
Eycly. in Council was to .Generali fit* not charging, her with any 
♦ m m 111 " • . 

perticular act therefore represente<^4o yein: Princess^Ann Cburt 

• m - m * . p *■ 9 * . * ® 

if they thought fift. have her fxamined d^iovo fit ye. Court 

♦there h great cause 





carfuHy for liiJll Images IE such like things as may any way strength 





fir i? is liketf ise^rdered yt. ytf. Sfcefr 

a * 

a also^iH evidenced as caim gi^p in 'any t 

* , ,♦ • ' _ p ** ' m 
behalf of our Sovereign Lady ye. Qeen 

* 





m 


accordingly, 


m 


* # 


Princess Awn 88. * * ♦ 


✓ ' 



6 . *♦ Present 
Wcrflhditse 


Mr. John 


Hancock 


Justices 
Complained 
before 




Council! in .behalf 



• * ' . 

Whereas an Information*in behalf # of h^r Mage. was.presented by 


B * 




f 


















Luke Hip to je. Court in pursuance to Mr. Gandl. Alters Tom-, 
son report 4»* M6 4SxceUoy: oi®r. in. CoutyQill jrf. 16th Aprilhlasf 
about‘Grace Sherwood tlfeiiig* suspe^teiof. Witchcraft have thepe? 
upon sworn several! evidences* agt *herfey.wjh: it doth very likely 


.appear, 




* 


,Prmcc$$ . j&nm «® 


# 


b 


* 



a Court held the 7the of*June 1706. Mr. * 

* _ * 

Wr « 

Jna Riehason, llajf, llensy Spratt Mr.- John . 

paptn: Chapman Captn, Wm Sfpyth, 



* ™ 
Hancock 


Whereas 

t ii 

sommona HE 



the last Court an<ordr. was past 

* ■in . * * 

wotoen to serch 







* Justices 

* 

, Sherr: should 

Sherrwood* on. 
. . . * * * 
suspicion of witchcraft wch: although ye. same-was p$rfe£paed by 

Q|h * *• 

■ye* Sherr: yet tpeya^ftised i «and did* not appear it is therefore Ordr. 
yt ye. sam& persons be Again somd. by ye. £?herr; for their contempt' 

4 

to--.be dealt wth: according txPy^ utmost severity.of ye. law,*& 

mi* (m ( ( * Jf « # 

yt % a new Jury Qf^ women be by turn eomcL’to npjjear next Court to 

^ ** * * * * 

serch her on ye. aforesd. Suspicion & jt. He/*likewise som all evi- 



dences^rt.- he shallrbe* informed ♦of jp material/ in ye 

* * « . * » m 

* . ( k | bi ip, ft * 

yt. -Shft. continue in ye. Sherr! Costofty unless*-she give«igocMl 
flndsecurity for her appearance at fe; next Court and yt.she 

good behavkay* toward to &AU her leidgpj>eople j 


ills 111 ^ 







m m * 

Present« Mr Jno ^jehasan, Captn, 

Henry Chppman, 


om: 1796. 


Moi 





# 


JhstkBs 



Hill 


Whereasjor this severall Courts ye. bussiness between 

* id . 

it- Grace Sherwood on suspicion ol.Witohtr*ft.have been fors^vsnlt. 













thiqgs omitted* partlfeulaiij^fii" want*of a* Jiffy (o serch her Ji: «ye. 
Cotirf being doubtful! that they should not get one ys. Court.&r 
being willing to* have all Aeans possible tryed either to acquit’ her of 
to’give more strength,.to ye^ suspicion yt. she m^ght bp dealt With as 

f • 81 . • 

deserved therefore It was Ordr. yt.* ys. d&y by her own consent* to. 


i 


be trypd in ye; water by'ducking, but ye. werfther being very, rainy 
& bad sou yt possibly ii hught endanger her health it is therefore 


gp igh ® 

ordr. yt ye. Sberr: request ye. Justices p e. eesefy to i petft on 





teun of 




secuife the 1 



lit, ye. £ottrt-hcftuej& yt he 

foriheomini 





Courbheld ve. 10th: July 1706. Hresent; 

mil ' *■ 1 *F m 

Col:. Mdlfeley, Captn Moseley Capt: Woodhouse 
Mr, John Comtek, Capt Chapman Capt: 'Wm 

"f •»»«' in ' ’ * 

. * Smyths-Mr lUchasQW-M&ne'lato— - - 

' * *. * * * ** ’ * Jujrticc*-* 

t, m # “ '* 

Whereas Grace Sberrwpod being suspected of Wkchpraft have * 

’ ' , # * * 

mg time waited At a flit uppqrtunity for a* further examinacon & 


* » 


if 



consent & approbacon of /e.^CdOrt 



. yt ye. Sherr: 


tike Ml such convenient assistance of boat^fc men as shall 



him thought jilt to meet at Jm ilarpera-pIahAacoit jn orde.4o take 

• # '• ® * * . m ' .? 

d. Grace ferlhwith & iitt* Kef Into hboye mans defit\ & try her 

she-swims thereip,alwayes having care of hejrjife fo pe.serve her 

* 

as soon.assbe comes out yt. he request as many an 


from drownjn; 



tient& knowing women as 

all leats, Spqtts & mqrks about 

‘ « 

make 






ty nptusuall on other* & yt i 




same 





they 

« 

Cdrnrt & further it is ordr* yt. som-women 

• . . . • 

serch her before she goe into ye^ water yt 
her to' cause any further serspickm.' ’ ■ 


to ye. 




thereof Id 
shift 





requested 

carry nothing about 




m 


,1(1 


* 


*> 




. . * 

I , ' 

Dig zee ■ 





















(Sane*Day & only me order betw een, the - above order & the ibl- 
. lowing, ®3“I suppose Ibe Court which was then held at the J'erry 
* Jno. Harper’s plantation” & about onl mile from witch duck, 
Vent to see this ceremony or trial made. 4 $ Clk:) *• , 


* 


• * 


Whereas ojf complaint of Luke Hill in behplf of her Magesty 
iw'is agt: Grace Sherrwood for a person .suspected of withcfaft 


having land sunrtey: evidences 
.stances & which she could not 
to. say in 



it! g many cercum- 






sercl^d by 

declared on oath f t. she is not .like yft: nor noe other woman yt. 

m . * • 
they knew of' having two things like tilt*- on tier private parts of a 

* hi . » » •* 

Black colter beinj; Slacffer y»: ye: rest of her bodv all wth: cercum- 
ye.*Court weighing in theii 

ye. Shear: take ye, sd. Grace Into" bis costody & to eona.it .heir 

* » , . * . ■ ' . j* * 

y to ye. common Joal of llifs Coupty their to secure hereby irons 

* * i * . ■ 

otherwise there to remaintill %uch time os he shall be otherwise 



coneideracon doe therefore ordr 




directed .in ordr. lor 


% 


w » 



IP j 

‘common goaf of j% Cto#ftef 



be bpoujght to a {future try all 


itopf] 



burroughs,* a a . 

“ 

*dnm Comty Gierk-e Office, 115 Sept.*1832, 


• * 



chazactar 




with as 


few instances, it has been found cli 




as possible ; 

9 ~~ 

to'decjpher the eppy 


sortie 
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# 
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AU8T OP ATI 


TO THE 


Virginia Historical and jPhilosophical Society, 









brier. Presented by General Brodnax, in behalf of Charles A. 
Stuart, Esq. of Augusta. 

2. An authentic record, certified by the clerk o'f Princess Anne 
county, of the trial of a female in 1705* for witchcraft. Commu¬ 


nicated by Archibald Taylor, Esq. 

*6. Specimens of chrystallized gypsum found on the farm of Edmund 
Ruffin, Esq. of Prince George, and presented by him. 

' 4. Specimens of various ores, gypsum, &c.—and of native wild 
cherry, found in Wythe and adjoining counties. Presented by 
Charles L. Crockett, Esq. 

5. Specimens of native iron and copper ore. Presented by Samuel 
M‘Camant, Esq. of Grayson. * » * 





“No. 1. Mixed metal—principally lead; No. 2 accompanies it— 
is found about four feet below the surface; No. 1 about thirteen— 
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abundant—TTaze well county. No. 3—no analysis attempted—rap- 
posed to contain zinc-.abundant. Nos. 4 and 5, two varieties of lead 

• m 

ore* No. 6, copper ore, nb\indant 5 —No. 8 accompanies it Nek 9, 
native iron—taken from a lump of ten or twelve pounds found in 
Grayson county; smaller pieces have been found at the same place. 
No. 10, Quartz, found in the copper mines of this county, (Wythe), 
many large and beautiful specimens to be had. No. 11, Gypsum 


inexhaustible. 






gvma 3 (native wild dlerry) 
truly, in the cabinet 









may see we * are independent 


use is made 


the fork 










course- 


in great 


abundance 



juglans nigra , or black 



much esteemed 




The following donations have been received since the February 
meeting: « 

i 

1. lU^orton the geology of Massachusetts. Part 1. With a colored* 

engraving. Presented by Charles J. Faulkner, Esq. 

2- Original copper plates—from which the state paper currency of 
the revolution was struck. Presented by Dr. Morboma Norton. 

3. Petrified sheila. Presented by Judge Leyria Summers^ of Re- 
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